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WAS  IT  THE  DARKEST  DAT? 

On  April  16,  *1865,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  died  by  an  assassin’s  hand.  No 
man  filling  that  honored  office,  since  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  so  widely  beloved,  so  fully 
respected,  so  deeply  trusted.  No  man  was 
ever  more  basely  and  foully  murdered.  Our 
faith  in  God  and  humanity  rocked  to  its  very 
centre,  that  one  so  generous,  lenient,  brave, 
and  trusting,  could  be  so  foully  betrayed. 
The  Christ  was  crucified  again  on  that  Good 
Friday  as  eighteen  hundred  years  before,  and 
“  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land.” 

Yet,  in  that  hour  of  agony,  we  could  kneel 
down  and  thank  God  for  what  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  had  been  to  us  for  four  years,  for  the 
chains  of  four  million  people  stricken  oflf; 
and  could  see  that  the  assassin  had  struck  too 
early  for  us,  but  too  late  for  the  dastardly 
power  he  served;  that  the  great  work  was 
done,  and  the  fell  blow  only  scattered  the 
ripened  seed  to  the  wind. 

That  was  a  darker  day  in  Boston  in  May, 
1854,  when  the  Christ  of  humanity,  not  in  the 
person  of  its  noblest,  but  of  its  most  despised 
representative,  was  stripped  of  humanity,  and 
driven  back  to  chattel  slavery, — not  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  but  by  the  regular  course 
of  law.  “  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  fear  him 
that  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell.”  Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  con¬ 
science  and  heart  of  the  nation  were  stabbed 
to  death,  and  the  sacred  name  of  justice, 

a 


which  should  be  the  guardian  of  humanity, 
was  its  bitterest  foe. 

Was  not  that  Friday  in  May,  ’64,  a  darker 
day  than  the  terrible  one  in  April,  ’65?  and 
was  not  the  power  of  tlie  former  in  the  blow 
which  struck  down  our  hope  and  our  joy  in 
the  latter  ?  God  is  not  mocked.  The  full  de¬ 
mand  of  justice  must  be  satisfied ;  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  willingly  gave  up  its  least  and 
most  despised  to  the  slave-power,  has  paid  for 
it  with  the  blood  of  its  proudest  and  dearest. 

— •— 

PASSION  WEEK. 

The  last  week  has  been  unexampled  in  our 
history  for  the  intensity  of  its  excitement,  for 
the  fiush  of  joy  which  spread  over  the  whole 
nation  at  its  opening,  and  the  heavy  cloud  of 
sorrow  which  fell  upon  us  at  its  close.  Rejoic¬ 
ing  with  those  who  rejoiced,  and  mourning 
with  the  bitter  sorrow  of  those  who  mourned, 
it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  gather  up  our 
thoughts  in  stillness,  and  see  how  these  events 
have  affected  our  position,  and  the  people  for 
whom  we  labor. 

If  we  sorrow  for  the  great  and  good  man 
who  has  been  so  pitilessly  struck  down,  what 
is  our  grief  to  that  of  the  freedmen,  who  have 
believed  in  him  as  their  deliverer,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  beneficence  of  government, 
or  the  protection  of  law,  but  as  embodied 
in  the  beloved  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ? 
We  know  that  the  power  he  so  beneficently 
wielded,  welled  up  from  the  people ;  but  they 
think  all  the  good  that  has  been  done  origina¬ 
ted  with  him. .  Those  of  us  also  who  have 
read  the.address  of  the  Vice-President  to  the 
negroes  of  Tennessee,  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  “  to  be  their  Moses,”  cannot  doubt 
that  he  will  be  always  the  zealous  friend  of  the 
black  man.  Still,  to  tlie  great  mass  of  those 
most  interested,  his  name  is  comparatively 
unknown. 

Peace  comes  to  them  fraught  with  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  dangers.  War  has  brought  them 
emancipation,  opportunity  to  labor  for  them- 
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selves,  and  to  defend  themselves  by  their 
strong  right  arms.  Every  month  proved 
them  more  valuable  and  more  trustworthy. 
May  they  not  well  fear  that,  in  peace,  they  may 
again  be  sacrificed,  if  not  to  slavery,  at  least  to 
a  degradation  but  little  more  endurable  1  And 
yet  we  believe  they  have  a  firm  sjnd  loving 
trust  that  we  shall  not  betray  them. 

These  facts  urge  us  to  greater  zeal  and  dili¬ 
gence  in  our  work.  The  more  intelligent, 
the  more  educated,  the  freedman  is,  the 
better  able  to  support  himself ;  the  more  sure 
are  we  of  his  recognition  as  a  citizen  with 
equal  rights,  which  is  the  only  ground  of  safety 
for  him  and  for  us.  The  present  military 
occupation  of  Southern  territory  gives  us 
opportunities  of  establishing  schools,  with  pro¬ 
tection  for  our  teachers,  with  the  right  to  shel¬ 
ter  and  rations,  and  with  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  at  low  rates,  such  as  we  shall  not  have 
when  State  and  municipal  governments  are  in 
the  hands  of  civilians.  We  cannot  wish  to 
have  this  precious  interval  prolonged ;  but  we 
must  use  it  wisely  and  diligently,  to  implant 
those  principles  of  knowledge  which  will  help 
to  raise  the  freedmen  to  a  condition  of  respect 
and  independence. 

Why  should  not  every  town  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  nay,  in  New  England,  furnish  one  teacher 
for  the  freedmen  ?  It  is  only  educating  our 
brother  a  little  farther  off*;  and  their  instruc¬ 
tion  is  absolutely,  at  this  hour,  more  important 
to  our  well-being  than  that  of  our  own  people. 
New  England  has  an  invested  fund  of  thought 
and  principle,  which  has  preserved  her  institu¬ 
tions  in  spite  of  tlie  absorption  of  a  mass  of 
ignorant  foreigners ;  but  what  safety  have  we 
for  free  institutions  in  States  composed  of 
treacherous  whites  and  ignorant  blacks? 

We  trust  that  the  blessed  work  which  the 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  have 
been  doing  for  the  soldier  will  be  needed  but 
little  longer ;  and  that  the  stream  of  benevo¬ 
lent  activity  which  has  flowed  to  them  will 
be  turned  towards  the  benefit  of  the  freedman. 

— •— 

OUB  TEACHEBS. 

Since  our  last  issue,  which  contained  the 
annual  report  of  the  Teachers’  Committee, 
our  work  has  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  the 
report  would  give  an  idea  of  it  much  below 
the  reality.  We  accordingly  give  an  unusual 
amount  of  space  to  letters  from  teachers  this 
month. 

Charleston  has  been  the  point  of  greatest  in¬ 


terest  ;  and  we  have  sent  about  twenty  teach¬ 
ers  to  take  charge  of  its  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  active  and  efficient  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  James  Redpath.  Well  seconded 
by  the  military  power,  he  has  ably  maintained 
the  principle,  that  the  negroes  should  share 
equally  with  the  whites  in  the  occupation  of 
the  schoolhouses,  and  in  all  the  benefits  of 
education.  He  asks  us  to  supply  him  with 
teachers ;  and  we  have  sent  them  forward  as 
fast  as  we  could  engage  suitable  ones,  and 
obtain  transportation  for  them.  We  are  often 
asked.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  teach- 
-ers  ?  and,  as  our  system  of  branch  societies  is 
spreading  so  rapidly,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
subject  should  be  well  understood,  that  socie¬ 
ties  may  not  be  disappointed  either  in  having 
their  nominees  declined,  or  in  their  proving  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  health  is  requisite ;  not 
merely  on  account  of  any  supposed  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  climate,  but  to  insure  energy, 
cheerfulness,  and  courage,  for  the  work.  No 
person  of  the  right  disposition  can  be  among 
the  freedmen  without  feeling  a  constant  temp¬ 
tation  to  overwork.  Evening  schools,  sewing 
schools,  sabbath  schools,  are  often  added  to 
the  regular  school-duties.  The  people  are 
naked,  hungry,  sick :  the  teacher  often  aids  in 
distributing  the  supplies,  and  caring  for  their 
bodily  wants.  Then,  the  people  begin  to 
trust  in  her,  and  come  to  her  for  advice  and 
comfort  and  sympathy.  This  taxes  the  mind 
and  heart  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  there  must 
be  a  good  stock  of  vitality  to  meet  such  a 
demand. 

And,  then,  we  must  have  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  No  mere  youthful  enthusiasm,  love  of 
adventure,  or  desire  of  change,  will  sustain  a 
teacher  through  the  labors  and  hardships  of 
of  her  work.  She  must  see  in  the  freedmen 
the  representatives  of  humanity,  “the  little 
ones  ”  whom  Jesus  has  told  us  we  serve  him 
in  serving.  She  should  feel  also  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  work  in  relation  to  our  country  : 
that  she  is  forming  the  people  who  are  to  infiu- 
ence  very  largely  its  future,  for  good  or  evil. 
She  will  need  all  these  motives  of  religion  and 
patriotism  to  sustain  her  in  her  duties. 

With  good  moral  character  and  a  good  New- 
England  education,  our  additional  requisite  is 
experience.  For  the  schools  of  Charleston, 
and  other  large  cities,  we  value  very  highly 
the  knowledge  of  our  public -school  system. 
It  is  this  system,  with  such  modifications  as 
new  circumstances  may  require,  that  we  hope 
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to  see  established  throughout  our  Southern 
country ;  and  in  the  great  centres  our  schools 
will  be  light  set  on  a  candlestick  to  light  all 
the  house.  We  aim  to  make  them  model 
schools ;  as  thorough,  both  in  discipline  and 
study,  as  those  of  New  England.  “  You  have 

taken  our  best  teacher  from - ,”  said  a 

gentleman  to  us.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
mean  to  do :  the  freedmen  need  the  best, 
already  trained  and  experienced.  New  Eng¬ 
land  can  raise  up  new  ones  to  fiU  their  places 
for  herself. 

For  other  places,  —  where  the  work  includes  I 
visiting  the  people  at  their  homes,  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  housekeeping  or  branches  of 
labor,  or  where  the  refugees  flock  in,  sick 
and  travel-worn,  and  needing  immediate  care, 
—  we  need  a  different  class  of  women.  Those 
who  have  had  the  charge  of  large  households, 
matrons  of  benevolent  institutions,  —  one  who 
had  gained  a  medical  education,  —  those  who 
have  lived  long,  and  known  life  well,  have 
come  to  us ;  and  we  have  found  work  exactly 
fitted  for  them  to  do.  The  charge  of  asylums 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Rest,  of  the  poor  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  the  distribution  of  supplies,  fall  upon 
such  persons. 

Our  young  friends  —  the  bright,  enthusiastic 
girls  whose  hearts  are  full  of  zeal  for  the  good 
cause — ask  sadly  if  there  is  no  place  for  them. 
It  is  with  great  pain  that  we  have  to  refuse 
them  so  often ;  but  except  in  rare  cases,  when 
we  can  place  them  with  some  older  person,  as 
assistant,  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  send 
them.  We  cannot  plan  the  work  in  detail ;  we 
must  trust  very  much  to  each  teacher  to  regu¬ 
late  her  own  work  according  to  the  need  that 
she  finds.  But  let  no  one  who  has  the  cause 
really  at  heart  doubt  that  there  will  be  work 
for  her  to  do.  A  few  years  more  of  experi¬ 
ence  at  home  will  fit  her  for  it  also ;  and  there 
are  four  millions  of  people  to  be  taught  and 
civilized.  Surely  there,  is  work  enough  for  us 
all.  It  is  even  harder  to  refuse  those  whom 
we  fear  are  too  old  to  go, — {those  who,  having 
worked  faithfully  for  many  years,  feel  as  if  they 
had  yet  some  strength  and  life  to  give  to  the 
freedmen.  It  is  true,  they  have  some ;  and, 
could  we  send  an  unlimited  number,  they 
would  doubtless  do  much  faithful  service ;  but 
if  they  occupy  the  places  which  more  young 
and  vigorous  persons  might  have,  they  are 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  cause  they  love,  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  it  forward.  There  is  work  to 
be  done  for  the  freedmen,  beside  going  down 
teach  them ;  and  one  may  labor  for  them 


as  truly  in  Massachusetts  as  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

We  have  written  this,  not  to  discourage  any 
modest  or  timid  applicants,  but  mainly  for  the 
information  of  our  welcome  co-workers,  the 
ofiScers  uf  branch  societies,  that,  in  nominating 
teacherf  to  us,  they  may  do  us  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  of  suggesting  those  whom  they  know  to 
possess  the  requisites  for  the  work. 

— « — 

SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  OBLEANS. 

We  gather  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Freedmen  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  the  following  statistics :  —  When, 
in  April,  18G2,  the  guns  of  Farragut  trans¬ 
formed  the  city  of  New  Orleans  fi:om  rebel  to 
national  rule,  no  such  thing  as  a  public  school 
for  colored  children  was  found  in  the  schedule 
of  the  conquest.  No  such  thing  had  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Crescent  City.  Even  that  portion 
of  the  colored  population  who  for  generations 
had  been  wealthy  and  free  were  allowed 
no  public  schools,  though  taxed  to  support 
the  white  schools  of  the  city  and  State.  To 
teach  a  slave  the  dangerous  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  was  a  heinous  offence,  having,  in 
the  language  of  the  statute,  “a  tendency  to 
excite  insubordination  among  the  servile 
class,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  for  not  more  than  twenty-one  years,  or 
by  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.” 

In  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  however,  a  few 
of  the  free  colored  people  of  the  poorer  class 
learned  to  read  and  write.  Cases  of  like  pro¬ 
ficiency  were  also  found  among  the  slaves, 
where  some  restless  bondman,  yearning  for 
the  knowledge  that  somehow  he  coupled  with 
liberty,  hid  himself  from  public  notice  to  con 
over,  in  secret,  and  laboriously,  the  magic  let¬ 
ters. 

The  advent  of  the  Federal  army  weakened 
slavery,  and  suspended  the  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  of  its  bloody  code;  and  a  few  private 
teachers  began  to  appear  in  response  to  the 
strong  desire  of  the  colored  people  for  instruc¬ 
tion. 

In  spite  of  a  state  of  war,  of  the  fierce  oppo¬ 
sition  of  prejudice,  of  passion,  of  all  obstacles 
and  disabilities,  so  really  vital  is  this  system 
of  instruction,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1864,  after  but  nine  months’  existence,  the 
Board  of  Education  was  sustaining  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  95  schools,  162  teachers,  and 
9,571  pupils.  In  addition,  the  number  of  col¬ 
ored  adults  of  both  sexes  receiving  instruc- 
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tion  in  night  and  Sunday-schools,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board,  is  over  2,000. 

Of  the  scholars  in  attendance  in  December, 
there  were  3,883  writing  on  slates  ;  1,108  writ¬ 
ing  in  copy-books;  283  studying  grammar; 
1,338  studying  geography  ;  1,223  studying 
practical  arithmetic;  4,628  studying  mental 
arithmetic ;  7,623  reading ;  8,301  spelling ; 
2,103  learning  the  alphabet. 

♦ — 

SCHOOLS  IN  SAVANNAH,  6A. 

The  Oglethorpe  Colored  School  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  founded  on  the  15th  of  January,  1865, 
by  the  Colored  Educational  Association  of 
that  city,  has  just  had  its  first  public  exami¬ 
nation.  This  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
ever  established  in  Savannah.  The  usual  ob¬ 
stacles  of  bitter  prejudice  and  opposition  have 
beset  this  despised  people  in  their  efforts  at 
self-improvement.  The  “  Savannah  Repub¬ 
lican  ”  says :  — 

“  The  examination  was  liighly  creditable  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  showing  a  very  rapid  in¬ 
tellectual  progress  since  the  organization  of  the 
school.  There  are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school,  aged  from  five 
to  twenty  years.  Of  this  number  there  are  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  females  and  two  hundred 
male  scholars,  to  whom  all  the  branches  of  an 
English  grammar-school  education  are  taught; 
and  it  is  as  refreshing  as  wonderful  to  see  with 
what  earnestness  and  avidity  these  liberated  peo¬ 
ple  seek  for  information.  All  manifest  a  desire 
to  learn.  About  five  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to 
study.  The  school  is  divided  into  eight  different 
departments  or  classes,  under  a  separate  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  interference 
one  with  another. 

“  The  building  now  occupied  for  instructing  col¬ 
ored  children  was  originally  used  as  a  Medical 
College,  but  more  recently  as  a  Confederate  hos¬ 
pital.  Three  years  ago,  when  Fort  Pulaski  fell, 
might  have  been  seen  the  hospital  flag  of  the 
rebels  floating  from  the  top  of  this  building,  now, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  divine  Providence, 
dedicated  to  teaching  the  children  of  bondage  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  a  proper  use  of  liberty,  and 
how  to  act  in  their  new  condition  of  life.  What  a 
change  since  then!  Now,  in  three  short  years, 
colored  children,  many  of  whom  were  then  slaves 
and  bondsmen  living  in  utter  ignorance  of  that 
enlightenment  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  being 
taught,  are  being  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  the  mind  being  opened  to 
those  higher  and  more  ennobling  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  of  which  the  black  race  is  susceptible;  and 
that,  too,  in  the  very  house  then  occupied  by  men 


who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Union 
and  for  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  slavery. 
What  a  commentary  upon  man’s  destiny !  Verily, 
“  man  proposes  and  God  disposes.”  We  welcome 
these  loyal  teachers  to  our  city,  and  may  their 
labors  continue  to  be  as  productive  and  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  first  examination  of  the  Oglethorpe 
Free  Schools.  Just  think  of  the  astounding  meta¬ 
morphosis  that  has  taken  place,  when  we  behold 
two  white  men,  natives  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  teaching  the  black  race  the  word  of  life ; 
a  heinous  crime,  punishable  with  death,  in  nearly 
all  the  Southern  States  before  the  war.  “  Times 
change,  and  men  change  with  them.” 


SCHOOLS  IN  LOUISVILLE,  ET. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  report  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  Major-General 
Palmer,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  colored  schools  in  that  city. 
The  facts  embodied  in  the  report  afford  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  assertion  of  pro¬ 
slavery  people,  that  the  negro  will  not  take 
care  of  himself  because  of  his  innate  lack  of 
self-reliance.  The  report  shows,  that,  in  the 
face  of  every  discouragement,  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  or  even  the  countenance  of  the  white 
population,  but  while  taxed  with  punctual 
care  for  the  support  of  free  schools  for  white 
children,  they  pay  their  taxes  cheerfully,  and 
then  proceed  to  spend  several  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  educating  their  own  children.  If, 
against  such  diflSculty,  while  compelled  to  pay 
a  left-handed  tax  for  the  education  of  white 
children,  the  colored  people  can  establish  their 
schools,  we  have  no  fear,  when  duty,  policy, 
and  fair  play  sliall  actuate  the  whites  toward 
them,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  report  goes  on  to  say,  — 

“  The  interest  expressed  hy  the  colored  people 
themselves  in  the  subject  of  education,  since  the 
prospect  of  freedom  has  been  clearly  before  them, 
is  something  really  wonderful.  In  proof  of  this, 
reference  is  made  to  the  numerous  public  meet¬ 
ings  which  they  have  held  this  winter,  on  the 
subject ;  to  the  great  increase  in  schools  and  in 
average  attendance;  to  the  desire  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  white  teacher,  and  to  improve 
the  character  of  all  the  teachers;  to  the  number 
attending  Mr.  Dennechy’s  night  school  at  St. 
Marks,  averaging  for  weeks  during  the  shortest 
days  in  the  year,  sixty  or  eighty ;  to  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  seven  relinquished  their  regular  em¬ 
ployments,  at  high  wages,  in  order  that  they  might 
attend  day  as  well  as  night.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  remark  that  all  of  the  schools  now  in  operation 
are,  for  the  most  part,  pay  schools,  and  at  a  ra  ’ 
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of  compensation  averaging  ten  dollars  a  year  for 
each  pupi],  —  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
average  in  the  free  schools  of  the  country ;  and 
amounting,  for  four  hundred  pupils,  to  the  very 
large  sum  of  $4,000  a  year.  Where  can  a  popula¬ 
tion  so  small,  and  of  such  limited  means,  be  found, 
who  are  paying  so  much  for  education  ? 

“  The  like  is  rarely  witnessed  amongst  unedu¬ 
cated  foreigners  in  this  country,  and  cannot  be 
readily  accounted  for  except  upon  the  principle 
that  they  feel  the  powerful  influence  of  the  great 
change  which  has  come  over  their  social  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects.  They  plainly  perceive  the 
advantages  of  education  in  improving  that  condi¬ 
tion,  and  affording  them  greater  facility  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  and  realizing  a  small  estate. 
And  the  duty  of  the  Government,  of  the  city 
authority,  and  of  the  Christian  public,  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  newly  manifested  interest  in 
education,  and  to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand 
in  every  profitable  way,  cannot  be  too  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  upon  all  their  consciences.  To  neglect 
this  opportunity  would  be  as  mischievous  as  it 
would  be  criminal.  We  want  to  convert  our  for¬ 
mer  servants,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  intelligent, 
industrious,  useful  Christian  citizens. 

“The  attention  of  the  Christian  community 
throughout  the  country  has  been  turned  to  this 
question  in  its  broader  aspects,  and  the  delegates 
of  several  Freedmen’s  Aid  Societies  have  either 
visited  this  city,  or  have  written  to  inquire  what 
work  of  this  kind  needs  to  be  done  here,  and  what 
are  the  best  methods  of  doing  it.” 

— ♦— 

NEWBEENE,  N.C. 

We  give  below  a  consolidated  report  of  our 
schools  in  Newberne,  N.C.,  for  the  month  of 


March :  — 

Number  of  pupils . 968 

Average  attendance . 689 

Number  of  males . 483 

„  of  females . 481 

„  over  sixteen  years . 100 

„  under  six  years . 35 

„  who  read  and  spell  ....  714 

„  in  Mental  Arithmetic  ....  698 

„  in  written  „  ....  202 

„  in  Geography . 344 

„  who  write . 430 

„  of  mulattoes . 183 

„  of  blacks . 459 

— • - 


The  Committee  on  Teachers  regret  much 
the  absence  of  their  excellent  Secretary.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she  is  in 
Bichmond,  Va.,  working  there  as  zealously 
and  efiectively  for  the  cause  as  here.  The 


colored  people  themselves  are  eager  to  em¬ 
brace  the  benefits  we  can  offer  them,  and  have 
held  meetings  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  securing  education  and  improvement.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  changes  in  the  military  department, 
Miss  Stevenson  has  not  yet  been  able  to  com¬ 
plete  her  plans ;  but  five  teachers  are  already 
in  that  city,  prepared  to  go  to  work  immedi¬ 
ately. 


'  EXTEACTS  FEOM  TEACHEES’  LETTEES. 

Charleston,  March  27, 1865. 

I  have  now  seven  schools  in  operation.  One  of 
them  contained,  to-day,  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  black  and  white.  I  have,  at  least,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  children  in  school  here, 
and  eighty  teachers  employed. 

All  the  public  schools  are  Yankee  schools,  open 
to  black  and  white  alike.  ' 

Lists  are  being  taken  of  all  the  adults  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  taught.  I  believe,  that,  before  the  first 
of  May,  five  thousand  persons,  small  and  large, 
will  be  under  tuition  here  if  I  can  get  the  teach¬ 
ers.  The  colored  people  are  a  unit  in  •  favor  of 
learning  at  once  and  all  together.  Everybody 
from  six  to  sixty  is  already  out,  or  ready  to  turn 
out  as  soon  as  I  can  handle  them. 

I  will  make  them  pay  for  their  own  school¬ 
books.  James  Redfath, 

Superintendent  Schools. 


Huton  Head,  April  6, 1865. 

My  business  as  Superintendent  of  Freedmen 
brings  me  much  in  close  contact  with  the  newly 
arrived  negroes ;  and  the  facts  which  I  gather  are 
of  most  thrilling  interest  often.  Broken  families 
coming  together  after  years,  painful  years,  of  sep¬ 
aration.  Multitudes  apply  to  me  for  permission 
to  go,  whithersoever  there  is  an  opening,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  friends  whom  they  hope  to  find. 

I  have  in  my  thoughts  a  case  of  peculiar  char¬ 
acter,  which  developed  itself  to-day,  which  I  may 
venture  to  speak  of  more  particularly. 

Henry  Olmstead,  wife,  and  five  children,  natives 
of  New  York,  were  employed  on  a  steamer  run¬ 
ning  from  New  York  to  Richmond.  Four  years 
since,  in  March,  they  were  decoyed  to  a  hotel  in 
Richmond,  robbed  of  some  four  hundred  dollars  in 
specie,  sold  as  slaves  for  about  twenty-four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  taken  to  Charleston  and  re-sold,  and 
continued  in  servitude  there  till  a  few  days  before 
the  evacuation  of  that  city.  They  escaped  in¬ 
land;  and  after  several  days’  toil,  they  reached 
Blair’s  Landing,  and  arrived  here  only  last  Satur¬ 
day  ;  since  which  time  I  have  been  feeding  them 
at  the  church.  To-day  I  secured  a  free  pass  for 
them  to  New  York  by  the  “  Fulton,’’  which  leaves 
to-morrow.  J.  G.  Dodoe.* 
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Hilton  Head,  March  29, 1865. 

My  last  was  dated  at  Charleston,  the  city  of 
wonders  and  ruins.  I  spent  just  one  month  there. 

The  procession  of  colored  people  which  passed 
through  the  streets  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  was 
magnijicently  wonderful,  though  affecting  beyond 
degree.  It  was  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  composed  mostly  of  the  native  population  of 
the  city;  while  the  sidewalks  on  the  whole  route 
were  thronged  with  yet  others,  too  old  or  too 
young  to  endure  the  march,  and  the  poor,  ragged, 
destitute  multitudes  recently  from  the  country. 

I  think  at  least  twelve  hundred  colored  people 
were  in  the  streets  at  the  same  time ;  and  I,  for 
the  time  being,  was  painfully  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  our  work,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
as  jubilajit  as  was  every  one  around  me.  I  never 
saw  fifty  feet  of  people  so  happy  and  so  joyous 
as  were  those  two  and  a  half  miles.  I  blessed  God 
and  cursed  slavery  with  the  same  breath,  and  so 
did  they ;  and  we  all  breathed  rapidly  besides.  On 
my  return  to  this  place,  I  found  my  wife  sick  and 
prostrate,  with  boxes  and  bales  aud  bundles,  and 
piles  of  clothing  of  every  description,  so  heaped  up 
around  her  that  my  greeting  was  necessarily  ten¬ 
dered  at  respectful  distance.  I  think  she  will 
never  die  in  debt  to  God’s  “  little  ones.”  I  have 
not  seen  the  surface  of  our  table  since  I  came 
home,  until  just  now  I  have  so  far  succeeded  in 
the  clearing  process  as  to  conquer  about  one 
square  foot  for  “correspondence.” 

The  clothing  arrives  tardily,  though  it  reaches 
at  length.  To-day  the  bark  “Deney”  arrived, 
with  fourteen  barrels  and  five  boxes.  She  is 
ordered  at  once  to  Charleston,  and  I  shall  not 
land  the  goods  here  at  all;  but  they  will  go  where 
they  are  vastly  needed.  I  write  at  this  time  with 
more  particular  reference  to  teachers  for  Charles¬ 
ton.  The  schools  there  are  public,  in  the  large, 
true  sense.  When  I  left,  I  think  they  numbered 
nearly  twenty-five  hundred  pupils,  five  hundred 
of  whom  are  whites.  Mr.  Redpath,  with  other 
co-operation,  has  done  a  great  work  already,  and 
still  it  goes  bravely  on.  G.  Pillsbuby. 


Hilton  Head,  March  29, 1865. 

I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  my  experience 
during  these  few  weeks.  Words  can  not  well  por¬ 
tray  the  suffering  and  destitution  of  the  freedmen 
who  have  been  recently  coming  in  from  the  main¬ 
land.  A  church  in  Hilton  Head  has  been  for  some 
time  appropriated  to  their  use.  Rations  have  been 
given  them  by  the  Government,  and  straw  pro¬ 
vided  for  bedding.  From  long  exposure,  insuffi¬ 
cient  clothing,  and  scarcity  of  food,  many  of  them 
are  quite  sick  when  they  reach  here.  They  are, 
in  many  instances,  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  being 
covered  with  nothing  but  dirty  rags,  and  these  load¬ 
ed  with  vermin.  For  many  weeks  the  suffering 


there  was  necessarily  extreme.  The  sick  lay  on 
the  floor,  unattended  in  their  filth  and  nakedness, 
while  contagious  diseases  raged  there.  Mrs.  Pills- 
bury,  the  only  white  woman,  I  think,  who  visited 
them  at  this  time,  aided  them  as  far  as  possible  in 
supplying  the  sick  with  proper  nourishment  and 
clothing.  But,  among  the  many  duties  that  de¬ 
volved  upon  her,  this  responsibility  was  greater 
than  she  wished  to  bear  unaided.  She  therefore 
concluded  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  leave  my 
school,  and  give  my  attention  to  their  suffering 
condition  for  a  time  at  least.  I  was  very  glad  to 
do  so,  and  immediately  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tion.  I  had  previously  visited  them,  and  my 
sympathies  were  greatly  moved  in  their  behalf. 
Mrs.  Pillsbury  kindly  offered  me  a  home  with  her 
during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  here.  The  work 
of  renovating  commenced  immediately. 

The  room  into  which  so  many  had  been  crowd¬ 
ed  had  been  unswept  for  a  long  time  (no  brooms 
were  provided  for  them);  and  when  you  know 
tliat  the  sick  were  obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor,  too 
feeble  to  rise,  —  no  attention  being  given  them  in 
their  helplessness,  —  you  can,  perhaps,  realize  the 
condition  of  the  straw  upon  which  they  lay,  and 
the  foul  atmosphere  that  filled  the  room.  I  talked 
with  them  concerning  the  uncleaniiness  of  their 
house ;  but  even  when  I  told  them  I  had  sent 
them  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes  to  use,  they 
showed  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  me,  with  folded  arms,  their  faces  expressive 
of  doubt  of  my  good  intentions.  So  much  had 
been  said  to  them  about  the  condition  of  their 
room  that  they  ceased  to  heed  what  was  said  to 
them.  After  much  talk  and  persuasion  on  my 
part,  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  scour  the 
room.  Since  then  they  have  taken  much  better 
care  of  the  house;  though  it  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  urge  the  matter  daily,  that  it  might  be 
accomplished.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  my 
visitation  there,  several  died  notwithstanding  my 
efforts  to  save  them.  Their  exposure  had  been  so 
great,  nature  could  make  no  restoration.  Two 
cases  of  small-pox  showed  itself  there  last  week ; 
but,  as  they  were  quickly  removed,  it  has  not 
since  made  its  appearapce.  S.  Lillie. 


Norfolk,  March  15,  1865. 

“  Fourthly,  and  lastly,”  of  the  sessions  for  the 
day,  has  just  closed.  My  Mary  Jane,  who  is 
“  frantic  for  an  education,”  and  who  writes,  “  If  I 
could  go  to  school  two  years,  I  could  do  something 
to  benefit  my  wrace"  has  gone  home  rejoicing  in 
the  possession  of  the  fact,  that  “  6  less  2  is”  4! 

To-day  a  black  soldier  coolly  walked  into  my 
schoolroom  at  the  close  of  my  second  session,  and 
asked  if  I  would  teach  him  “  a  couple  of  hours  ” 
every  day.  I  gasped  for  breath,  at  the  thought  of 
two  hours  more!  “Why  can’t  you  go  to  the 
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night-school  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Oh !  /  has  a  $chool  in 
the  jail  when  the  ’'oys  are  off  duty;  and  I  wants 
to  learn  more,  to  teach  them.”  —  “  As  thy  day,” 
thought  I,  and  Edmond  was  installed  as  my  pupil ; 
the  time  to  be  given  whenever  he's  “  off  duty.” 
The  seven  varieties  of  primarj’-  geography  I  have 
displaced  with  those  sent  me,  allowing  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  old  ones  to  exchange  for  the  new, 
by  paying  twenty-five  cents.  It  was  the  best  I 
could  do,  though  your  price  list  rated  them  at  sixty. 

The  old  ones  I  have  given  Edmond  for  his 
pupils,  advising  him  to  charge  them  ten  cents 
each,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  slates  for  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  “  professional  pride  ”  in  me,  but  I 
like,  above  all  things,  to  see  these  freedmen  put¬ 
ting  on  the  dignity  of  the  schoolmaster.  What  a 
leap,  from  their  past  to  such  a  present!  In  this 
respect  they  seem  to  fully  understand,  that  'tis  at 
least  as  blessed  to  give  as  to  receive. 

My  regular  school  for  to-day,  as  for  all  days, 
has  been  all  work  and  no  play  for  the  teachers. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood,  that  if  there  be  such 
a  quality  as  African  total  depravity,  it  was  col¬ 
lected  concentrated  in  this  school. 

Considering  that  slight  obstacle  to  success,  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  school  as  it  now  is,  nor  yet  very 
proud  of  it.  I  don’t  admit  it  here,  but  there  are 
elements  in  this  school  that  require  all  my  strength 
to  hold  in  check.  I  can  do  it,  and  do  do  it;  but 
not  without  looking  out  occasionally  to  see  if  that 
IVashington  schoolbouse  is  in  sight. 

Oh  1  guess  who  has  honored  us  with  a  look,  a 
word,  and  a  tear  to-day.  Senator  Wilson !  We 
did  our  best  to  reward  him  for  coming,  and  hope 
he  felt  that  his  efforts  in  our  behalf  had  not  been 
in  vain. 

This  reminds  me  of  “  a  pleasant  mention  ”  that 
will  do  for  the  “  Record,”  that  is,  if  its  respected 
editor  thinks  so.  A  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools 
was  exceedingly  mortified  by  the  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  her  pupils  during  a  visit  of  some 
friends  from  the  North.  She  afterwards  expostu¬ 
lated  with  the  offenders,  asking  them  if  that  was 
the  way  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  people  who 
sent  them  teachers.  Whereupon  one  of  the  little 
innocents  exclaimed,  “  I  thought  Gi<d  sent  us  our 
teachers !  ”  »  n.  l.  c. 


Hiltox  Hkad,  S.C.,  March  21,  1865. 

You  see  I  am  here  yet,  and  still  writing  for  my 
beloved  Island;  for  I  do  love  it,  sands  and  all. 

And  now,  before  going,  I  must  do  one  thing 
more;  viz.,  solicit  another  favor  in  its  behalf.  If 
you  look  on  the  little  map  I  sent,  you  will  see 
Lawton  plantation  on,  the  southern  part.  There 
have  been  two  teachers  from  New-York  society  at 
that  place,  but  they  are  now  about  leaving.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Park,  the  agent  for  the  lessees,  and  who 
resides  in  the  planter’s  house,  and  promised  him 
two  teachers  from  your  society. 


This  island  is  as  need)'  for  aid,  in  some  parts,  as 
Edisto,  or  any  location.  Hundreds  of  ragged 
refugees  from  Sherman’s  raid,  and  from  all  parts, 
have  gone  to  these  plantations,  and  must  be 
taught.  There  will  be  four  Boston  teachers  left 
on  the  island  when  I  leave.  Yesterday,  the  pro-' 
vost  marshal  called  on  me  with  regard  to  divid¬ 
ing  the  island  into  school  districts.  In  doing  this, 
two  destitute  sections  were  found  which  have 
been  ”  left  out  in  the  cold.”  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  is  large ;  and  houses,  or  one  at  least, 
must  be  built.  Would  the  society  or  any  town 
make  a  donation  of  a  part  of  the  expenses,  if  the 
house  could  be  partially  built  by  the  colored 
people,  and  perhaps  the  owners  of  plantations? 
and  then  could  two  teachers  be  supplied  for  one 
school,  and  one  more,  perhaps,  for  another? 

At  ”  Spanish  Wells,”  the  people  have  been  as 
far  from  the  means  of  knowledge  the  past  year, 
and  ever  since  the  war,  as  if  they  had  lived  in 
“  Secessia.” 

Misses  Fowler  and  Wesselho4ft  are  nicely  set¬ 
tled  at  Bessie  School.  They  are  noble  girls ;  every¬ 
body  loves  them,  and  their  pretty  cottage  attracts 
many  a  bridle-rein  or  light  carriage. 

I  have  made  them  almoners  of  New-England 
bounty  to  the  poor ;  and  they  themselves  are 
already  the  recipients  of  many  favors,  both  from 
their  parish”  and  white  settlers.  I  am  proud  of 
the  teachers  you  have  sent  to  this  island.  They 
win  the  respect  and  love  of  all. 

Very  cordially, 

A.  Francis  Pillsbubt. 


ALEXAXDaiA,  Va.,  March  31,  1865- 

The  colored  people  here  are  successfully  engag¬ 
ing  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry.  Some 
keep  stores  of  various  kinds ;  and  some  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  carpenters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
&c.  The  greater  part,  however,  are  employed  by 
government  in  doing  its  heaviest  work,  —  such  as 
loading  and  unloading  vessels,  cars,  &c. 

1  know  of  one  who  has  made  considerable  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  learning  the  photographic  art,  and 
designs  to  open  a  photographic  saloon,  by  and  by, 
for  the  especial  accommodation  of  his  colored 
brethren.  They,  i.e.,  the  colored  people  generally, 
have  long  been  considered  equal,  or  superior,  to 
the  whites  in  boot-blacking  and  hair-cutting;  but 
how  must  the  Southern  chivalry  feel  to  see  them 
entering  into  competition  with  their  race  in  the 
trades,  arts,  and  professions !  What  a  revolution 
in  condition  it  would  be  if  some  of  the  negroes 
should  purchase  little  farms,  made  from  the  plan¬ 
tations  where  they  once  worked  as  slaves,  and 
should  employ  some  of  the  poor  whites  to  assist 
..them  iu  cultivating  the  soil !  Such  a  change  in 
relations  is  not  all  unlikely  to  occur. 

J.  S.  Banfield. 
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Chaslestox,  S.C.,  March  29,  1865. 

Miss  Stevenson,  —  It  has  been  so  strongly 
impressed  on  my  mind  all  day,  that  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  making  it  the  subject  of  a  special  letter  to 
you,  —  what  a  magnificent  revenge  Massachusetts 
has  now  an  opportunity  to  have  upon  South 
Carolina,  and  especially  Boston  upon  Charleston, 
for  all  the  sneers  and  insults  heaped  upom  them 
by  this  Southern  State  and  city,  —  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Judge  Hoar,  for  the  betrayal  of  Daniel 
Webster,  for  the  beating  of  Charles  Sumner,  and 
for  the  numberless  indignities  which  the  oligarchs 
of  Carolina  have  delighted  to  cast  upon  the  sons 
of  the  old  Bay  State. 

Right  from  the  shadow  of  the  monument  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  Toombs  was  one  day  to  call 
the  roll  of  his  slaves,  came  to  me,  the  other  day,  a 
large  box  full  of  new,  children’s  clothes ;  and  the 
next  afternoon  hundreds  of  freed  children,  clad  in 
these  tokens  of  genuine  practical  philanthropy, 
marched  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Charleston  in  honor  of  one  of  Massachusetts’ 
noblest  sons,  General  Saxton,  shouting  as  they 
went,  in  triumphant  chorus,  “  Glory !  Glory ! 
Hallelujah !  ”  and  acknowledging  the  kindness  of 
the  Northern  ladies,  as  they  passed  my  oflice,  by 
loud  cheers  of  gratitude. 

I  couldn’t  but  think  then,  that  those  cheers 
were  the  proudest  answer  Boston  could  make  to 
the  threat  of  the  slave  statesman,  and  to  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  empty  fanaticism,  with  which  the  names 
of  her  abolitionists  have  long  been  associated  at 
the  South. 

And  it  has  now  been  impressed  on  my  mind  all 
day,  that  Boston  ought  to  claim  the  privilege,  above 
all  other  places,  of  clothing  every  needy  black  child 
in  Charleston,  suitably  for  the  schools  where  are 
taught  those  glorious  principles  of  liberty  and 
loyalty  for  Which  Boston  has  stood  up  so  long  and 
manfully,  through  good  and  through  evil  report. 

Oh!  for  one  hour  of  the  wizard’s  cunning,  to 
evolve  the  spirit  of  Calhoun  from  the  trance  of 
death,  and  show  him  the  thronging  thousands  of 
‘  the  people  he  despised  as  brutes,  crowding  around 
the  schoolbouse  doors,  in  rags  borrowed  from 
fathers  and  mothers,  begged  from  friendly  soldiers, 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  —  aye,  and  stolen  from  the 
deserted  garrets  of  their  former  masters,  —  eager 
at  all  events,  and  at  every  sacrifice,  to  ham  to 
read! 

And  then  to  show  him  the  stores  of  goods  sent 
down  from  the  friendly  hands  busied  around 
countless  firesides  at  the  North,  proving  that  love 
is  the  inspiration  of  liberty,  and  brotherhood  the 
basis  of  Christian  civilization. 

And  then  to  tell  him  that  these  things  came 
from  the  New  England  which  he  hated;  from 
Boston,  which  he  reviled ;  and  from  the  abolition¬ 
ists  whom  he  detested;  and  that  this  is  the  answer 
Massachusetts  makes  to  South  Carolina. 


Would  this  punishment  be  too  severe  even  for 
his  crimes?  Not  greater  at  any  rate  than  that 
which  his  misguided  disciples  are  suffering  here 
every  day.  . . . 

The  building  next  the  Relief  Ofliice  was  fired 
Sunday  last  with  the  evident  design  of  destroying 
our  building ;  but  was  fortunately  extinguished  in 
time  to  save  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  P.  Blake. 


Alexandria,  Va.,  Feb.  23,  1865. 

Press  of  business  alone  has  prevented  an  earlier 
acknowledgment  of  the  welcome  arrival  of  a  long- 
needed  assistant,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary  F. 
Lawton.  I  am  pleased  to  observe  how  well  she 
enters  upon  her  new  sphere  of  duties.  Until  Miss 
Lawton  came,  I  knew  by  experience  the  great 
patience  and  attention  necessary  in  teaching 
beginners.  I  have  had  some  learn  the  letters  in  a 
very  short  time,  almost  by  hearing  them  repeated 
once,  while  others  would  be  mouths  in  learning 
them  perfectly. 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  an  increase  in  our  num¬ 
ber  since  I  last  wrote.  Within  a  few  days  there 
have  been  as  many  as  132  present  at  one  time.  I 
thiuk  there  are  about  175  names  on  the  list.  We 
shall  not  want  to  take  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
more  into  the  school,  for  fear  that  proper  attention 
cannot  then  be  bestowed  upon  the  scholars.  We 
welcome  the  rapid  approach  of  spring.  The  mud 
is  drying  fast,  and  it  is  so  mild  that  very  little 
fire  is  needed  in  the  schoolroom. 

We  feel  very  glad  that  the  accumulating  debt, 
contracted  in  purchasing  fuel,  was  cancelled  by  a 
remittance  of  $16.00  from  the  Branch  Society  of 
Brookline.  We  now  take  a  fresh  start,  and  intend 
to  pay,  hereafter,  all  bills  of  a  similar  kind  with¬ 
out  taxing  the  liberality  of  Northern  friends. 

March  1. 

Last  Sunday  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  and  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  large  number  of  tastefully  and 
even  nicely  dressed,  and  good  appearing,  colored 
people,  who  were  going  to  and  from  worship. 
They  are  fond  of  dress,  —  and  that  is  not  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  colored  people  alone,  —  and  with  suf¬ 
ficient  means  at  command  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  neat  in  their  dress  and 
habits.  J.  S.  Banfield. 


Norfolk,  Tr.,  March  5. 

I  find  the  colored  people,  as  a  class,  are  very 
religious,  and  seem  sincere.  They  often  make 
remarks  quite  amusing.  “U  ’cle,  why  do  you 
make  so  much  noise  in  your  meetings  ?  ”  “  Why ! 
didn’t  ye  ever  read  in  your  Bible,  that  hollered  be 
Ithy  name?”  was  the  ready  reply.  They  always 
crave  a  blessing  upon  “Abram  Lincum;”  and 
seldom  omit  to  pray  for  “  our  teachers,  who  have 
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come  so  far  to  teach  us."  With  the  gratitude 
manifested,  we  can  afford  to  go  on,  cheerful  and 
happy.  Maky  C.  Fletcher. 


Alkxandbu,  March  6,  1865. 

When  I  arrived  here  I  found  the  school  in  n 
very  good  condition.  I  think  the  children  have 
made  very  great  progress  indeed  in  the  short  time 
they  have  been  going  to  school;  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  get  their  lessons  very  well.  The 
scholars  think  we  have  no  right  to  punish  them. 
Some  of  the  girls  sew  very  nicely,  and  all  of 
them  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  their  sewing. 
Saturday  I  went  to  see  the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln.  I  saw  the  procession ;  and  what  I 
saw  did  my  heart  good.  The  colored  soldiers  were 
there,  and  a  Masonic  society',  and  also  a  colored 
band.  The  officers  seemed  to  feel  very  proud  of 
their  men ;  and  well  they  might,  for  they  were  a 
fine  looking  set  of  men.  Every  person  that  day 
seemed  to  >vear  a  smiling  face.  When  the  sun 
shone  so  brightly,  just  as  the  ceremonies  were  to 
take  place,  a  colored  woman  says,  "  The  Lord 
bless  the  child:  Heaven  smiles  upon  him ! "  The 
Freedman’s  Bureau  has  been  passed,  and  also  the 
bill  allowing  us  to  ride  in  any  car,  steamboat,  or 
other  public  conveyance  in  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  caste.  This  is  grand;  for  several 
times  I  have  got  angry  to  think  I  w’as  not  free  to 
ride;  but  that  will  now  be  done  away  with,  and 
we  enjoy  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a  people,  as 
we  ought  to.  E.  M.  Lawton. 

Baker  Farm,  Feb.  26. 

It  is  now  two  months  since  Miss  C.  and  I  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  country.  Our  school  num¬ 
bers  one  hundred,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
forty  in  each  room. 

For  several  weeks,  we  have  had  twenty  from 
the  Bradford  Farm,  three  miles  distant,  at  our 
morning  session.  In  the  evening  school,  which 
we  hold  in  the  largest  schoolroom,  we  have  from 
thirty  to  forty  of  those  who  have  had  no  lesson 
for  the  day.  Louise  Fisher. 


The  report  of  the  James  School  is  highly 
encouraging.  Two  of  its  teachers  are  sent  by 
the  New -York  Freedmen’s  Society.  The 
report  is  probably  written  by  Miss  Bonnell. 
She  includes  in  it  a  passage  by  our  teacher, 
Miss  Frances  Ellis,  which  we  give  below  :  — 

Newbbrn,  N.O.,  March  25,  1865. 

During  all  these  weeks  my  school  has  pros¬ 
pered.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  delight  with 
which  I  call  those  girls  around  me,  to  whom  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  taught  the  letters,  and  listen  to  their 
reading.  I  am  now  brought  to  grief,  however,  by 


the  loss  of  several  of  my  most  promising  girls. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  to  wash  at  the  hospitals, 
and  others  have  found  places  to  work ;  and  among 
them  my  favorite,  Violet.  I  cannot  remonstrate  in 
such  cases,  because  Government  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  of  the 
maintenance  of  these  contrabands;  but  I  have 
tried  to  induce  them  to  come  to  my  room  even¬ 
ings,  and  continue  their  lessons.  All  teachers  are 
subject  to  such  disappointments  as  these:  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  to  it.  Since  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  this  letter  I  have  seen  a  sight  which  it  were 
almost  worth  coming  to  Newbem  to  behold.  Nine 
hundred  and  fifty  rebel  prisoners,  captured  near 
Goldsborough,  have  passed  by.  They  present  the 
rough,  unshorn,  tattered  appearance  which  the 
newspapers  so  often  describe.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  many  of  the  ladies  are  busy  in 
preparing  delicacies  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  of  whom  there  are  many  hundred  in 
Newbem.  v.  e.  e. 

— e— 

BEPOBT 

Of  Relief  Operations  for  Freedmen  in  thb 

Department  of  the  Sooth,  fob  March, 

1865. 

The  departure  of  Sherman's  army,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  refugees  brought  by  him 
from  Georgia  upon  the  plantation  of  the  Sea 
Islands,  having  superseded  Beaufort  as  the  chief 
centre  of  need,  and  supply  of  relief,  the  principal 
part  of  the  goods  arriving  in  this  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March  has  been  sent  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  though  private  parties  elsewhere  have  stifl 
continued  to  receive  considerable  donations,  from 
friends,  destined  for  their  several  localities. 

The  destitution  at  Charleston  was  found  to  be 
extreme,  not  only  among  the  old  and  infirm  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  place,  but  also  among  the  numerous 
refugees  from  the  interior,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  city  by  guerillas,  and  plundered  of  the  few 
comforts  they  sought  to  save  from  their  burning 
dwellings.  Destructive  fires  occurring  during, 
and  after,  the  evacuation  by  the  rebels,  had  ren¬ 
dered  very  many  city  families  homeless,  and 
greatly  impaired  their  ability  to  assist  the  refu¬ 
gees. 

Upon  ascertaining  these  facts,  the  leading  men 
of  color  were  called  together  and  consulted  re¬ 
specting  a  system  of  relief.  Upon  their  nomina¬ 
tion,  twenty-four  colored  men  were  appointed  to 
canvass  the  city  in  districts,  to  make  a  written 
report  of  the  names,  circumstances,  and  needs  of 
all  destitute  persons,  and  to  provide  them  with 
tickets  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  entries 
in  the  report. 

This  work  was  effectively  done  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  space  of  about  one  week,  —  during 
which  time  they  generously  contributed  their  ser- 
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vices  without  compensation.  Meanwhile,  the 
handful  of  goods  on  hand  was  given  out  for  the 
relief  of  a  few  certified  cases  of  extreme  want. 

Fortunately,  just  as  the  report  of  tlie  canvassers 
was  completed,  a  special  agent  —  N.  F.  R.  S. — 
arrived  in  Charleston,  with  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  clothing,  and  we  were  enabled  to  resume 
giving  out  immediately.  The  very  old,  sick,  and 
crippled,  were  clothed  every  morning,  and  school- 
children  every  afternoon. 

Many  of  the  whites  were  found  to  bo  suflTering 
very  much ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  share  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  relief  with  them,  until  the  National 
Union  Association  should  be  able  to  begin  its 
operations  here.  Permission  to  do  this,  however, 
was  refused  by  the  consignees,  and  the  goods 
have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  freedmeii. 
The  supply  of  women’s  clothing  is  already  (April 
2d)  exhausted,  and  but  a  small  prop<^tte  of  the 
needy  are  relieved.  Garments  for  w^ten  and 
children,  and  piece-goods  suitable  to  be  made  up 
for  them,  are  now  urgently  called  for. 

A  “  Ladies’  Patriotic  Association.”  comprising 
three  hundred  of  the  leading  colored  women  of 
Charleston,  has  been  organized,  “to  assist  the 
United  States  Government  in  caring  for  the  poor ;  ” 
and  has  agreed  to  make  up  into  clothing  all  the 
cloth  which  may  be  sent  from  the  North  for  the 
Charleston  people. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  territory  falling  into 
our  militarj'  possession,  there  arises  a  constantly 
increasing  need  for  the  loyal  States  to  enlarge  ] 
their  charities  for  the  freedmen.  Three  millions 
of  slaves,  most  of  whom  have  received  no  clothes 
since  the  war  commenced,  —  thrown  suddenly  on 
their  own  resources  for  support,  amid  the  con¬ 
fusion,  terror,  and  ruin,  of  a  war  of  which  they 
are  accounted  the  cause,  —  utterly  destitute  of 
education  and  property,  without  tools,  or  seeds, 
or  the  means  to  provide  them,  —  many  of  them 
without  shelter,  even,  —  constitute  an  imperative 
claim  upon  the  charities  of  benevolent  men.  If 
the  need  in  Georgetown,  Wilmington,  and  the 
cities  of  the  interior,  be  as  gre.at  as  at  Cliarleston, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  amount  of 
help  needed  to  enable  the  freedmen  to  begin 
their  struggle  upward  with  decency  and  hope. 

James  P.  Blake, 

Freedmen's  Relief  Agent,  Department  of  the  South. 
- ♦— 

Headquarters,  Department  op  the  South. 

Hilton  Head,  S,C.,  April  13, 1865. 
Miss  Hannah  E.  Stevenson,  —  Secretary  of  Committee 
on  Teacher's  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society, 
Boston. 

Deau  JIadam,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  valued  letter  of  March 
19th,  ultimo,  in  which  you  speak  so  kindly  of 
my  action  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  freed 


people  at  Charleston.  I  did  what  I  could  to  give 
a  just  and  equal  opportunity  to  all,  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  to  attend  the  public  schools.  When,  a 
few  days  since,  I  left  Charleston  to  assume  my 
new  duties  here,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  know 
that  nearly  four  thousand  children,  of  whom 
about  three-fiAirths  were  colored,  were  in  regular 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 

Theories  become  facts  very  rapidly  in  war; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  colored  people  of 
Charleston  can  ever  again  bo  barred  out  from 
their  rightful  share  in  the  public  schools. 

This  long-suffering  race  are,  by  their  earnest 
acceptance  of  the  opportunities  for  improvement 
and  education  so  generously  extended  by  your 
own  and  kindred  societies,  fully  repaying  your 
effort. 

If  it  shall  be  at  any  time  within  my  power  to 
assist  your  committee  in  your  holy  labor  of  doing 
a  long-deferred  work  of  justice,  I  shall  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  be  of  what  service  1  can. 

Very  respectfull}’,  your  obedient  servant, 

Stewaht  L.  WooDKonn, 
Colonel,  103  U.S.C.T.,  and  Chief  tf  Staff. 


THE  NEGEO’S  CAPACITY  TO  TAKE  CAEE 
OF  HIMSELF. 

{From  the  Report  of  Lieut. ~ Col.  Eaton,  Inspector  of 
Freedmen  for  the  State  of  Arkansas  ) 

“TtiAT  the  negro  is  not  wholly  without  ability 
to  realize  this  prospect,  there  is  convincing  proof 
in  the  life  of  a  full  black  at  Pine  Bluff,  well 
known  as  ‘  Uncle  Reuben.’  He  was  born  in 
Georgia,  and  fell  to  a  ma-ter  who  had  but  few 
slaves.  He  discovered  such  energy  and  tact,  as 
well  as  complete  devotion  to  his  master’s  inter¬ 
ests,  that  the  latter  intrusted  every  thing  to  his 
management.  The  slave  raised  him  from  poverty 
to  wealth.  The  master  was  enabled  to  buy  a 
large  plantation  in  Arkansas,  and  stock  it  with 
negroes.  As  his  circumstances  grew  easier,  his 
habits  became  extravagant.  His  estate  became 
involved,  and  when  overwhelmed  with  indebted¬ 
ness  he  died.  The  widow,  helpless  and  without 
resource,  called  Uncle  Reuben,  told  him  that  she 
had  no  one  to  rely  upon  but  him,  and  placed  all 
in  his  hands.  He  was  aroused  by  this  touching 
confidence.  He  became  more  ambitious  than  ever 
to  bring  the  first  bales  of  cotton  to  town,  and  to 
amass  still  more  to  the  acre  than  the  neighboring 
planters.  The  number  of  bales  grown  on  the 
plantation  increased  every  year.  'Ihe  children 
were  sent  North  to  school.  His  success  was  so 
remarkable,  that  the  white  overseers  around  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  a  negro’s  outstripping  them. 
They  compelled  the  mistress  to  place  a  white, 
nominally,  over  him.  Ho  was  not,  however,  inter¬ 
fered  with,  until  the  young  masters  returned  from 
the  North.  The  fact  that  a  negro  slave  had  edu¬ 
cated  them,  and  by  his  own  prudence  and  energy 
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had  amassed  for  them  a  fortune  of  nearly  $150,- 
000,  was  not  as  grateful  to  them  as  true.  His 
mistress,  however,  always  treated  him  as  kindly 
ns  she  dared.  On  the  approach  of  our  armies,  he 
remained  till  all  had  left  but  himself  and  family. 
Being  assured  by  our  officers  that  the  President’s 
Proclamation  was  true,  he  also  quietly  came  in. 
Spirited  and  proud,  he  is  the  most  humble  of  all. 
He  refuses  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  whites,  and 
touches  his  hat  to  you  at  eveiy  address.” 

(From  a  recent  speech  of  ex- Governor  Wright  of  In¬ 
diana.) 

“  As  to  the  cant  about  th  negro's  ability  to 
take  care  of  himself,  he  had  these  facts  to  relate, 
and  he  would  do  so  without  comment;  In  1862, 
the  rebel  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  raised  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  en¬ 
slaving  the  6,000  free  negroes  of  Charleston.  That 
committee  reported  against  it,  and  stated  that 
those  5,000  free  negroes  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
Charleston  annually  $27,000,  and  that  their  prop¬ 
erty  amounted  to  $1,500,000.  Out  of  that  amount 
of  property  $300,000  worth  of  it  was  composed  of 
slaves.  That  the  9,000  free  negroes  of  New  Or- 
letins  in  1660,  were  worth  as  much  per  capita  as 
the  white  people  of  Louisiana;  that  these  free 
negroes  had  their  own  schools,  their  own  benevo¬ 
lent  societies,  &c.  These  facts,  he  contended, 
proved  that  the  free  negro  was  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  He  also  stated  that  a  lady  who 
owned  500  negroes  in  1860  told  him  that  she  had 
lost  them  all  but  200  by  the  beginning  of  1864. 
That  year  she  made  a  contract  with  them  to  cul¬ 
tivate  her  farm  on  the  shares;  and  that  last  year, 
under  such  a  system,  where  the  negro  was  woik- 
ing  for  himself  as  well  ns  for  his  mistress,  the  200 
made  her  more  money  than  600  had  done  in 
slavery.”  I 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  FEEED- 
MEN’S  AID  UNION. 

FKEAMBLE. 

To  promote  a  General  Union,  and  secure  great¬ 
er  harmony  of  action  among  the  friends  of  the 
colored  man;  to  give  unity  and  added  effective¬ 
ness  to  the  movement  now  on  foot  in  his  behalf, 
and  to  insure  a  more  judicious  and  economical 
cxpen<litnrc  of  the  means  employed  for  his  bene¬ 
fit,  the  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  Freedmen’s  Relief  Association,  and 
the  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Improvement  of  the  Colored  People,  con¬ 
stitute  themselves  a  General  Association,  to  be 
governed  by  the  following;  — 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  —  This  Association  shall  be  called 
The  American  Freedmen’s  Aid  Union. 

Art.  II.  —  The  object  of  this  Association  shall 
he  to  aid  the  colored  man  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 


culties  of  his  new  position;  to  assist  him  in  his 
efforts  to  rise  from  the  degradation  to'  which 
slavery  has  reduced  him,  and  to  fit  him  for  the 
full  enjoj’inent  of  all  the  blessings  and  the  wisest 
exercise  of  all  the  rights  that  belong  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  freedom. 

Art.  HI.  —  The  means  which  this  Association 
shall  employ  to  accomplish  their  object  shall  be 
the  distribution  of  material  supplies  for  the  relief 
of  physical  want ;  the  establishment  of  rudimen¬ 
tary  schools  for  the  jiromotiun  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  encouragement  and  support,  to  the 
extent  of  theT  ability,  of  all  proper  measures  and 
institutions  having  for  their  aim  the  good  of  the 
colored  man.  They  will  also  seek,  by  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  information  and  the  correction  of  false 
opinion,  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  the 
prejudices  engendered  by  slavery,  which  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  colored  man’s  elevation. 

Art.  IV.  —  The  affairs  of  this  Association  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  to  be 
composed  of  three  member.^,  chosen  annual!)',  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  by  each  of  the 
constituent  Associations,  who  shall  make  their 
own  by-laws  and  choose  their  own  officers. 

Art.  V.  —  The  Board  of  Managers  sha’l  seek 
to  promote  unity,  harmony,  and  efficiency  of 
action,  among  the  friends  of  the  black  man.  To 
this  end  they  shall  respect  the  rights  and  regard 
the  wishes  of  the  constituent  associations;  they 
shall  cultivate  fi  iendly  relations  with  other  socie¬ 
ties  having  in  view  the  same  object;  they  shall 
have  power  to  define  the  field  from  which  each 
constituent  Association  shall  collect  funds  and 
supplies;  they  shall  assist  by  their  counsels, 
and  otherwise,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  in 
the  dispensation  of  material  aid,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  schools,  in  the  appointment  of  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  the  like,  so  as  to  insure  the  wisest 
and  most  economical  expenditure  of  time,  labor, 
and  money ;  they  shall  have  power  to  establish  and 
ma'ntain  a  paper  which  shall  be  the  common 
organ  of  the  Union,  and  to  put  into  the  field, 
outside  the  limits  of  the  constituent  Association, 
financial  and  other  ^agents,  for  the  diffusion  of 
information,  and  the  collection  of  funds  for  the 
common  interest;  and  to  do  such  other  itets  and 
things  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  as  defined  in 
Articles  II,  and  HI.  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  VI. —  Other  Freedmen’s  Associations 
may  be  admitted  to  membership  of  this  Union, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  VII.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct,  at  which  a 
report  shall  be  made  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  year,  appropriate  addresses  delivered, 
and  such  other  exercises  had,  as  shall  bo  deemed 
expedient. 
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Art.  VIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  amend-  | 
ed,  at  any  time,  by  alterations  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  ratified  by  all  the  con¬ 
stituent  associations. 

Art.  IX.  —  Tills  Constitution  shall  go  into 
effect  as  soon  as  ratified  by  the  societies  named 
in  the  Preamble,  the  ratification  to  be  made  known 
by  each  to  the  others,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March,  1865.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  March,  1866.  The  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Board  shall  deter¬ 
mine. 

— ♦— 

UNION  FBEEDHEN’S  AID  INTELLIGENCE 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY, 

883,  Eletutth  Stseet,  near  K,  Wasoington,  D.C. 

(Asbury  Schoolbouse.) 

This  agency  has  been  established  by  the  New- 
England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  of  Boston,  in 
co-operation  with  other  kindred  Associations  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  fucilflnting  the  obtaining  of  employment  and 
homes  by  the  surplus  freed  population  now  con¬ 
gregated  at  the  National  Capital,  many  of  whom 
are  in  a  condition  of  destitution  and  suffering.  It 
proposes  also  to  afford  valuable  information  and 
counsel  to  those  who  have  been  recently  invested 
with  the  responsibilities  of  self-support,  and  to 
exercise  a  guardianship  over  their  rights  and 
interests. 

It  is  hoped  that,  by  this  means,  not  only  a  most 
valuable  form  of  rtlitf  may  be  provided,  in  a 
mode  that  shall  encourage  industry  and  prevent 
pauperism,  but  that  a  great  public  convenience 
will  be  supplied,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  have  occasion  to  procure  labor. 

While  this  Agency  will  facilitate  the  supply  of 
the  labor  market  in  this  city,  it  is  believed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  redundant  population 
referred  to,  thrown  here  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  may  be  drawn  away  to  sections  where  their 
labor  is  in  demand,  provided  reasonable  induce¬ 
ments  are  offered,  and  proper  guarantees  of  fair 
usage  are  afforded. 

This  Agency,  therefore,  invites  applications  for 
help  of  any  description  which  these  people  can 
render,  both  from  residents  of  this  vicinity,  and 
from  any  quarter  where  labor  is  required,  or 
homes  can  be  furnished.  Such  applications  should 
be  accompanied  by  specific  offers  as  to  compen¬ 
sation,  and  by  such  references  as  shall  afford  a 
guarantee  of  just  and  kindly  treatment.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  meet  such  applications,  so  far  as 
practicable. 

It  should  be  understood  however,  that  few  able- 
bodied  men  can  be  had,  at  present,  and  not  many 
first-class,  well-instructed  house  servants.  There 
are  many  mothers,  with  children,  who,  if  favora¬ 


bly  situated,  could  be  more  than  self-supporting; 
and  many  young  w’omen,  girls,  and  boys,  whO| 
with  proper  and  kindly  training,  will  become 
most  valuable  domestics,  farm-laborers,  &c. 

A  large  waiting-room  is  provided  at  the  Agen¬ 
cy,  where  employers  and  servants  can  meet  each 
other  (from  11  to  1  o’clock  daily),  and  make  their 
own  agreements.  Employers  residing  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  will  provide  for  transportation,  unless  by 
special  arrangement. 

To  assist  in  defraying  expenses,  a  fee  of  $1 
each  for  men  furnished,  and  60  cents  for  women 
and  children,  will  be  required  of  employers,  —  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  For  the  present,  no  charge 
to  servants.  Office  open  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

A.  E.  Newton,  Agent. 
Washington,  March  20, 1866. 

This  Agency  has  the  co-operation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  Associations:  — 

The  New -England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society, 
Boston:  His  Excellency  Gov.  Andrew,  President; 
Rev.  M.  G.  Kimball,  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Freedmen’s  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia:  Stephen  Colwell,  Esq.,  Presi¬ 
dent;  J.  M.  McKim,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and 
Educational  Improvement  of  the  Colored  People. 

The  Friends’  Association  in  Aid  of  Freedmen, 
Baltimore:  John  Needles,  President;  E.  Stabler, 
Jr.,  Secretary. 

The  National  Freedmen’s  Relief  Association, 
Washington:  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  President. 
— ►— 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  THE  FRIENDS  OF  FREEDOM  EVERYWHERB. 

The  great  problem  of  the  country  is  solved. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  chattel  slaves 
may  be  at  once  converted  into  American  free¬ 
men  without  damage  to  any  just  interest. 
The  superiority  of  freedom  to  slavery,  as  a 
condition  for  all  classes,  of  free  labor  to  slave 
labor,  of  free  society  to  slave  society,  of  a  free 
republic  to  a  slave  republic,  has  been  made 
clear  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  obtuse. 

The  completeness  of  this  demonstration  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Associations.  These  bodies  have  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  on  mooted  questions,  and  made 
to  the  Avorld  most  valuable  revelations.  They 
have  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  black  man,  and  proved  him  to  pos¬ 
sess  powers  of  self-elevation,  and  resources  for 
his  country’s  benefit,  for  which  he  had  not  be¬ 
fore  received  credit :  they  have  demonstrated, 
that,  under  the  incentives  of  freedom,  the 
blacks,  as  a  race,  are  the  most  docile  and  easily 
governed  of  all  untutored  classes;  that,  by 
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nature,  law-abiding  and  indisposed  to  faction, 
with  loyal  attachments  in  strong  contrast  with 
those  of  others  more  favored,  they  have  shown 
themselves  fit  for  any  position  which  has  as 
yet  been  assigned  them,  and  equal  to  all  the 
responsibilities  which  they  have  thus  far  been 
called  to  assume ;  and  that  all  they  need  to 
make  them  altogether  happy  in  themselves, 
and  a  source  of  unmeasured  greatness  to  the 
nation,  is  the  advantage  of  training  and  devel¬ 
opment. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  country  that  this 
advantage  shall  not  be  wanting.  In  proof  of 
which,  witness  the  multiplication  and  spread 
of  the  associations  already  referred  to.  Their 
object  is  implied  in  their  name.  It  is  to 
relieve  the  present  distresses  of  the  black  man 
of  the  South,  and  enable  him  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  confront  him ;  to  train  him 
for  the  duties  of  his  new  condition,  and  to  fit 
him  for  all  the  privileges  of  unconditional 
freedom.  It  is  also  to  disembarrass  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  aid 
it  in  re-adjusting,  on  a  better  basis,  the  civil, 
social,  and  industrial  relations  of  Southern 
society. 

The  success  of  these  associations,  thus  far, 
has  exceeded  all  expectation.  Under  their 
infiuence,  very  considerable  districts  of  the 
South  have  been  re-organized  and  recon¬ 
structed.  In  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  the  experiment  was  first  made,  and 
where  the  subjects  were  the  least  promising, 
large  herds  of  imbruted  slaves  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  orderly  communities  of  law-abiding 
freemen.  Under  a  system  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction  improvised  for  their  benefit,  blank 
ignorance  has  given  place  to  comparative  in¬ 
telligence,  chattel  slaves  have  become  landed 
proprietors,  black  men  are  tilling  the  soil  on 
their  own  account,  agriculture  has  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  trade  has  added  materially 
to  the  number  of  her  customers. 

What  is  true  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina  is  true  also  of  other  parts  of  the 
Southern  States.  Wherever  these  associa¬ 
tions  have  bestowed  their  labor,  their  assured 
success  has  been  given  to  the  experiment  of 
freedom. 

But,  much  as  they  have  done  in  times  past, 
a  still  greater  work  is  reserved  for  them  in  the 
future.  No  Government  Bureau  can  take  their 
place,  or  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  As  the  United  States  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  were  needed  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  deficiencies  of  the  Government’s 


Medical  Bureau,  so  —  during  this  revolution¬ 
ary  epoch  —  will  a  Umted  States  Freedmen’s 
Commission  be  needed  to  supply  the  inevi¬ 
table  wants  of  the  Government’s  Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

Becognizing  this  fact,  the  associations  with 
which  the  undersigned  are  connected  have 
taken  steps  to  establish  tlieh-  movement  on  a 
broader  basis,  and  to  give  to  its  action  in¬ 
creased  effectiveness.  To  tliis  end,  the  New- 
England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Freedmen’s  Belief  Association,  and 
the  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People, 
have  united  in  an  organization,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  American  Freed¬ 
men’s  Aid  Union.  Their  specific  reasons  for 
this  action  are  described  in  the  Preamble  to 
their  Constitution  to  be:  — 

“  To  promote  a  general  union  and  secure 
greater  harmony  of  action  among  the  friends  of 
the  black  man ;  to  give  unity  and  added  effegtive- 
uess  to  the  movement  now  on  foot  in  his  behalf; 
and  to  ensure  a  more  judicious  and  economical 
expenditure  of  the  means  employed  for  his  bene¬ 
fit." 

The  ends  to  be  accomplished  and  the  means 
to  be  employed  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  same 
document :  — 

“  The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  aid 
the  colored  man  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his 
new  position ;  to  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  rise 
from  the  degradation  to  which  slavery  has  reduced 
him;  and  to  fit  him  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  and  the  wisest  exercise  of  all  the 
rights  that  belong  to  the  condition  of  freedom. 
The  means  which  they  shall  favor  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  object  shall  be  the  distribution 
of  material  supplies  for  the  relief  of  physical 
want;  the  establishment  of  rudimentary  schools 
for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge;  and  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  all  proper  mea¬ 
sures  and  institutions  having  for  their  aim  the 
good  of  the  colored  man.  They  will  also  seek, 
by  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  correction 
of  false  opinion,  to  remove  from  the  public  mind 
the  prejudices  engendered  by  slavery,  which  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  colored  man’s  elevation." 

The  powers  of  this  Union  are  confided  to  a 
Board  of  Managers,  whose  duties  and  preroga¬ 
tives  are  thus  described :  — 

“  They  shall  seek  to  promote  unity,  harmony, 
and  efficiency  of  action  among  the  friends  of  the 
black  man.  To  this  end,  they  shall  respect  the 
rights  and  regard  the  wishes  of  the  constituent 
associations;  they  shall  cultivate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  societies  having  in  view  the  same 
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object ;  they  shall  define  the  field  from  which  each 
constituent  association  shall  collect  funds  and 
supplies ;  they  shall  assist,  by  their  counsel  and 
otherwise,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  in  the 
dispensation  of  material  aid,  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  of  schools,  the  appointment  of  superinten¬ 
dents,  and  the  like  —  so  as  to  ensure  the  most 
judicious  expenditure  of  labor  and  money;  they 
shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
newspaper  which  shall  be  the  common  organ  of 
the  Union;  and  to  put  into  the  field,  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  constituent  associations,  financial, 
and  other  agents  for  the  diffusion  of  information, 
and  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  common  inter¬ 
est;  and  to  do  such  other  acts  and  things  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  Union.” 

The  Board  of  Managers  thus  provided  for 
consists  of  the  subscribers  to  this  address. 
They  have  just  been  holding  their  first  regu¬ 
lar  meeting.  They  have  invited  other  associ¬ 
ations  to  join  them,  either  as  equal  members 
of  the  Union,  or  in  such  other  way  as  will  en¬ 
sure  their  co-operation.  They  have  suggested 
to  their  brethren  of  the  West  the  propriety  of 
a  similar  organization  in  that  region,  with  a 
view  to  such  ultimate  connection  of  both  as 
will  give  to  the  whole  movement  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  substantial  unity.  They  have  ad¬ 
justed,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  the  inter¬ 
ests,  and  spheres  of  efibrt,  of  the  several 
constituent  associations.  They  have  made 
arrangements  for  more  economical  and  ener¬ 
getic  effort  than  would  have  been  possible 
under  their  previous  isolation.  They  have 
taken  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  which  they  have  reason  to 
believe  will  be  a  journal  of  general  interest, 
as  well  as  a  useful  auxiliary  of  the  cause. 

Meanwhile,  they  commend  their  enterprise 
to  all  whom  it  concerns.  They  rest  its  claims, 
not  so  much  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  as 
of  patriotism  and  public  utility.  While  its 
primary  object  is  to  aid  the  black  man,  its  ulti¬ 
mate  end  is  to  benefit  the  State.  It  is  emin¬ 
ently  a  reconstructive  movement.  It  is  to 
build  up  the  South  on  a  new  foundation,  with 
the  materials  which  lie  there  ready  for  use.  It 
is  to  re  adjust  the  relations  of  Southern  society 
on  a  basis  of  impartial  liberty. 

Assuming,  as  an  inevitable  result  of  causes 
now  at  work,  that  the  future  status  of  all  loyal 
people  in  the  South  will  be  that  of  full  equali¬ 
ty  before  the  law,  it  aims  to  secure  to  the  black 
man  the  advantages  of  education,  and,  tlirough 
him,  to  the  country  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  an  enter¬ 


prise  founded  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and 
conducted  for  the  promotion  of  civilization. 
As  such,  it  is  commended  to  public  favor. 

A  central  office  of  the  Union  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  city  without  delay,  with  a  secre¬ 
tary  and  others  to  attend  to  its  duties.  Mean¬ 
while,  communications  relating  to  its  business, 
or  funds  intended  for  its  benefit,  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Wendell  P.  Garrison,  No.  6,  Beek- 
man  street,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
secretary  ad  interim. 

Hugh  L.  Bond,  President. 
Archibald  Sterling, 

Evans  Rogers, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Stephen  Colwell, 

Francis  R.  Cope, 

J.  Miller  McKim, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  Parkman, 

J.  B.  Thater, 

E.  L.  Pierce, 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  March  16,  1866. 

— s— 

AN  ACT 

TO  ESTABLISH  A  BUREAU  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
FKEEDMEN  AND  REFUGEES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
in  the  War  Department,  to  continue  during  the 
present  war  of  rebellion,  and  for  one  year  there¬ 
after,  a  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Aban¬ 
doned  Lands;  to  which  shall  be  committed,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  supervision  and  man¬ 
agement  of  all  abandoned  lands,  and  the  control 
of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen 
from  rebel  States,  or  from  any  district  of  country 
within  the  territory  embraced  in  the  operations  of 
the  army,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  Bureau,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President.  The  said  Bureau  shall 
be  under  the  management  and  control  of  a  com¬ 
missioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; 
whose  compensation  shall  be  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum,  —  and  such  number  of  clerks  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
not  exceeding  one  chief  clerk,  two  of  the  fourth 
class,  two  of  the  third  class,  three  of  the  second 
class,  and  five  of  the  first  class.  And  the  com¬ 
missioner  and  all  persons  appointed  under  this  act 
shall,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  take  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  in  an  act  entitled  “  An 
act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ”  approved  July  2, 1862.  And  the  com- 
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missionera  and  the  chief  clerk  shall,  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  their  duties,  give  bonds  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States ;  the  former  in  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  latter  in  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars;  conditioned  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  their  duties  respectively,  with 
securities  to  be  approved  as  sufficient  by  the  At¬ 
torney-General ;  which  bonds  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to 
be  by  him  put  in  suit  for  the  benefit  of  any  in¬ 
jured  party,  upon  any  breach  of  the  conditions 
thereof. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  direct  such  issues  of  pro¬ 
visions,  clothing,  and  fuel,  as  he  may  deem  needful 
fur  the  immediate  and  temporary  shelter  and  sup¬ 
ply  of  destitute  and  sufiering  refugees  and  freed- 
men  and  their  wives  and  children,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  direct. 

Sect.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
President  may,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  an  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  for  each  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in 
insurrection,  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  who 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  aid 
in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
he  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in 
the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act.  Each  of  said  assistant  commissioners 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars  in  full  compensation  for 
all  his  services.  And  any  military  officer  may  be 
detailed  and  assigned  to  duty  under  this  act  with¬ 
out  increase  of  pay  or  allowances.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  shall,  before  the  commencement  of  each 
regular  session  of  Congress,  make  full  report  of 
his  proceedings,  with  exhibits  of  the  state  of  his 
accounts,  to  the  President,  who  shall  communicate 
the  same  to  Congress,  and  shall  also  make  special 
reports  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  either  House  of  Congress.  And  the  assist¬ 
ant  commisioners  shall  make  quarterly  reports  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  commissioner,  and  also 
such  other  special  reports  as  from  time  to  time 
may  be  required. 

Sect.  4.  And  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  the 
commissioner,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  shall  have  authority  to  set  apart,  for  the  use 
of  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen,  such  tracts  of 
land  within  the  insurrectionary  States  as  shall 
have  been  abandoned,  or  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  have  acquired  title  by  confiscation,  or 
sale,  or  otherwise.  And  to  every  male  citizen* 
whether  refugee  or  freedman,  as  aforesaid,  there 
shall  be  assigned  not  more  than  forty  acres  of  such 
land ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  so  assigned 
shall  be  protected  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
land  for  the  term  of  three  years,  at  an  annual  rent 
not  exceeding  six  per  centum  upou  the  value  of 


said  land  as  it  was  appraised  by  the  State  authori¬ 
ties,  in  the  year  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation ; 
and  in  case  no  such  appraisal  can  be  found,  then 
the  rental  shall  be  based  upon  the  estimated  value 
of  the  land  in  said  year,  to  be  ascertained  in  such 
manner  as  the  commissioner  may,  by  regulation, 
prescribe.  At  the  end  of  said  term,  or  at  any  time 
during  said  term,  the  occupants  of  any  parcels  so 
assigned  may  purchase  the  land,  and  receive  such 
title  thereto  ns  the  United  States  can  convey  upon 
paying  therefor  the  value  of  the  land,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  and  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  annual  rent  as  aforesaid. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


[From  the  N.T.  Evening  Poet,  Jul^  27>] 

FUTUEE  CHOPS  OF  COTTON  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

the  prospects  of  free  labor  in  the  south. 

It  is  constantly  argued  by  the  Copper)iead 
press,  that,  with  the  destruction  of  slavery, 
will  end  the  production  of  large  crops  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  United  States.  Even  the  advocates 
of  emancipation  are  accustomed  to  admit  that 
the  crop  must  be  very  small  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  prices  consequently  very  high. 

The  writer  predicts  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
annual  crop,  from  a  date  two  years  from 
the  end  of  the  war,  admitting  that,  in  the  first 
year  or  two  after  the  war,  a  small  crop  will  be 
raised ;  and  he  also  predicts,  that,  within  ten 
years,  larger  crops  than  were  ever  before  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  will  be  raised. 

The  argument  is  based  upon  the  ascertained 
facts  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

Texas  possesses  the  best  cotton  land  in  the 
country.  Her  capacity  to  produce  cotton  is 
estimated  at  20,000,000  bales:  her  climate 
is  unequalled  for  health.  Much  the  largest 
part  of  her  agriculture  is  performed  by  whites : 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  however,  being  the 
most  simple,  requiring  no  intelligence  in 
the  laborers  when  performed  on  the  plantation 
system  by  large ‘gangs  imder  overseers,  is 
almost  entirely  carried  on  by  slave-labor. 

The  standard  for  an  able-bodied  negro,  in 
Texas,  is  ten  acres  of  cotton  and  five  of  com, 
the  latter  producing  sufficient  food  for  himself 
and  family.  The  average  product  of  cotton 
per  acre  is  400  pounds ;  giving,  as  the  salable 
product  of  each  fieldvhand,  4,000  x)ound8  of 
cotton. 

In  1860  the  crop  of  cotton  in  Texas  was 
405,100  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  requiring  as 
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many  acres  of  land,  or  less  than  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State. 

This  quantity  of  cotton,  being  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  capacity  of  the  State,  represents 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop 
til  the  country,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  North,  and  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  of  American  cotton  in  England, 
in  1860. 

The  rude  labor  of  a  slave,  with  heavy,  ill- 
adapted  tools,  produced  4,000  pounds  of  cotton 
per  annum,  which  was  worth,  in  1869  and 
1860,  ten  cents  per  pound,  or  $400. 

Free  and  intelligent  labor,  using  light  and 
well-adapted  tools,  would  double  the  product 
of  the  slave,  provided  extra  assistance  could 
be  procured  in  the  picking  season ;  but,  as  this 
may  not  be,  it  is  unsafe  to  estimate  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  free  laborer  at  over  6,000  pounds  per 
annum. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  price  of  the  small 
crops  of  cotton  raised  immediately  after  the 
war  will  be  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound. 

The  first  crops  of  the  free  laborer  in  Texas 
will  therefore  bring  him  in  a  cash  income  of 
$1,600  per  annum,  with  less  hard  labor  than  is 
required  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  a  more  healthy  climate. 

The  average  return  of  a  slave  having  been 
$400,  w’hat  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  slave 
population  of  Texas  1 

In  1860  the  slave  population  of  Texas  was 
68,161 ;  in  1860  it  was  182,666 :  per-cent  in¬ 
crease,  213.89-100. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  whole  South 
was  23.44-100,  which  represents  the  natural 
increase. 

The  surplus  increase  of  Texas  was  110,774 ; 
known  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  prime  field- 
hands,  worth,  on  an  average,  $600  each,  mostly 
placed  upon  the  cotton-fields,  and  representing 
a  capital  of  $66,387,000. 

Now,  if  a  cash  receipt  of  $400  per  hand  has 
caused  an  emigration,  by  purchase,  from  the 
slave-breeding  States,  requiring  the  payment 
of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
what  will  be  the  emigration  caused  by  a  cash 
return  of  $1,600  per  annum,  upon  emigrants 
representing  in  themselves  no  invested  capi¬ 
tal,  but  needing  only  the  prospect  of  such  a 
profit  to  induce  them  to  move  themselves  ? 

Surely,  the  product  of  free  labor  must  in¬ 
crease  in  the  next  ten  years  in  as  rapid  a  ratio 
as  the  product  of  slave-labor  has  increased  in 
the  past  ten  years. 


The  increase  in  tlie  crop  of  cotton  in  Texas 
has  been  greater  than  the  increase  of  slaves : — 

1.  Because  the  profit  has  already  induced  its 
cultivation  to  some  extent  by  free  labor. 

2.  Because  the  building  of  railroads  and 
other  improvements  in  inland  transportation 
has  opened  a  large  amount  of  cotton  country. 

3.  Because  a  large  section  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  fit  only  for  grazing  is  found  to  be 
cotton  land  of  the  best  kind. 

The  crop  of  cotton  in  Texas,  in  1860,  was 
68,072  bales  :  in  1860  it  was  406,100  bales,  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  in  1860. 

If  free  labor,  in  ten  years  from  the  end  of 
the  war,  shall  only  develop  the  cotton  land 
of  Texas  as  rapidly  as  slave-labor  has  done, 
her  crop  of  cotton  will  be  nearly  3,000,000 
bales,  requiring  for  its  cultivation  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  her  area. 

Let  these  principles  be  applied  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Cotton  States,  and  it  is  believed, 
that,  before  the  year  1870,  the  crop  of  cotton 
of  the  United  States  will  be  larger  than  has 
ever  yet  been  raised. 

The  average  crop  of  cotton  to  the  hand, 
throughout  the  country,  does  not  exceed  six 
bales;  although  the  standard  for  frir  work 
upon  new  land  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  is  eight  bales ;  in  Arkansas  and  Tex¬ 
as,  ten  bales. 

It  will  be  much  more  profitable  for  the  free 
laborer  owning  good  cotton  land  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  pur¬ 
chasing  his  grain  from  the  Western  States. 
This  lias  been  the  policy  of  many  planters, 
even  with  slave-labor. 

If  slave-labor  can  produce  ten  bales  to  the 
hand,  —  and  the  writer  can  bring  evidence  of 
sixteen,  eighteen,  and  even  twenty-two  bales 
to  the  hand,  where  cotton  only  was  cultivated, 
— it  is  certainly  fafr  to  estimate  that  free  labor 
will  yield  at  least  as  much. 

At  this  moderate  estimate,  100,000  laborers 
would  be  required  to  produce  1,000,000  bales, 
and  to  each  laborer  emigrating  to  Texas  must 
be  allowed  a  family  of  three,  making  an  emi¬ 
gration  of  400,000  required  to  produce  1,000,- 
000  bales  per  annum. 

If  moved  in  the  form  of  slaves,  this  emigra¬ 
tion  would  represent  a  capital  of  $200,000,000; 
but,  if  moved  by  the  will  of  the  emigrant,  for 
his  own  personal  gain,  it  represents  no  invest¬ 
ed  capital,  but  simply  the  cost  of  emigration. 

It  has  taken  the  slaveholders  just  twenty 
years  to  move  400,000  slave  laborers  from  the 
i  breeding  States  to  the  Cotton  States;  but  a 
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•ofit  to  the  laborer  than  is  now  of- 
le  cultivation  of  cotton  has  induced 
ing  increase  in  the  grain-growing 


1850.  1860. 

IS .  851,470  1,711,951 

.ina .  988,416  1,350,428 

^a  ......  .  192,214  674,913 

.ansas .  107,206 

.dicbigan .  395,071  749,113 

Minnesota  .  .  .  .  6,038  172,123 

Wisconsin .  304,756  775,881 

Total.  .  .  .  2,737,965  6,541,615 

Increase .  2,803,650 


Deduct  average  increase  of  the  whole 

country,  —  35.59  per  cent  ....  974,441 

Increase  in  ten  years,  by  emigration 

alone .  1,829,209 

Or  a  population  equal  to  the  production  of  nearly 
five  million  bales  of  cotton. 

While  slavery  exists  in  Texas,  free  emigra¬ 
tion  is  small,  and,  leaving  the  cotton  lands  to 
the  slaveholder,  betakes  itself  to  the  grazing 
country  where  slaves  are  few. 

Remove  slavery,  and  the  extra  profit  to  be 
made  in  raising  cotton  in  Texas,  over  corn  or 
wheat  in  the  west,  will  turn  the  full  tide  of 
emigration  in  that  direction. 

The  laboring  force  engaged  upon  cotton,  in 
1860,  produced  5,198,077  bales,  of  400  pounds 
each. 

This  force  will  be  temporarily  disorganized 
and  somewhat  reduced  by  the  war ;  but  by  far 
the  larger  portion  must  return  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  unless  all  the  fixed  principles  of 
political  economy  are  to  be  set  at  naught. 
The  South  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  its  labor  must,  of  necessity,  be  turned 
to  that  product  which  it  can  most  easily  raise, 
and  from  which  it  can  obtain  the  most  profit, 
—  and  that  is  cotton. 

The  willingness,  nay,  the  eagerness,  with 
which  the  negroes  work  for  wages  has  been 
fully  proved  upon  the  Sea  Islands. 

Upon  Sea-Island  cotton,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  to  the  hand,  under  the  slave  sys¬ 
tem,  was  only  five,  as  it  requires  more  careful 
and  closer  cultivation  than  common  uplands. 

Upon  eleven  plantations  purchased  and  now 
being  carried  on  by  Edward  S.  Philbrick,  a 
population  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  —  the  able- 
bodied  men  being  all  in  the  army, — have  810 
acres  Sea-Island  cotton  in  full  and  successful 
cultivation.  They  no  longer  work  on  the  task 
system,  but  are  paid  by  the  job.  They  have 


also  1,600  acres  of  com,  potatoes,  &c.,  under 
cutivation  for  their  own  use. 

Old  men,  who  had  been  considered  past 
work  by  their  former  masters,  and  who  have 
performed  no  field  labor  for  several  years, 
have  suddenly  found  new  strength,  and,  under 
the  stimulus  of  moderate  wages  promptly 
paid,  are  successfully  cultivating  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  cotton  and  com. 

Under  their  former  masters,  the  annual  al¬ 
lowance  of  clothing  per  head  would  have  been 
two  suits  of  coarse  osnaburg  or  linsey-woolsey, 
one  pair  of  shoes,  and  two  hats. 

On  a  small  number  of  the  plantations,  the 
owners  furnished  a  little  bacon  and  molasses 
during  the  hardest  work  ;*but  the  food  of  the 
majority  has  been  com  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Mr.  Philbrick  has  established  stores  for  the 
sale  of  supplies  at  q  sufiicient  advance  over 
the  cost  to  cover  expenses. 

The  following  shipments  of  Northern  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  required  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  population  of  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-three  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
since  May  1 :  — 

IN  MAY. 


Molasses,  75  bbls . $1,156.60 

Tobacco,  10  boxes .  774.46 

Bacon,  9,000  lbs .  761.81 

Salt,  30  sacks .  50.40 


Hardware,  —  including  spoons,  knives 
and  forks,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  hand¬ 
saws,  hatchets,  nve  dozen  padlocks, 
nails,  &c .  414.25 


Flour  and  corn,  300  bbls .  1,362.16 

Hats  and  caps  .  .  .  .  . .  50.40 

Drugs .  17.79 

Shoes .  205.00 

Soap,  8  boxes .  45.00 

Dry-goods .  1,641.66 


$6,879.58 

The  above  supply  having  all  been  sold,  the 
following  shipment  was  called  for  and  made  in 
June : — 


65  barrels  molasses. 

250  kettles. 

65  „ 

flour. 

800  Dutch  ovens. 

10  „ 

rice. 

12  dozen  frying-pans. 

20  „ 

sugar. 

10  cases  dry-goods. 

100  „ 

corn. 

4  bales  ,,  „ 

4  hhd.  bacon. 

10  gross  spoons. 

10  sacks  salt. 

10  „  knives  and  forks. 

25  boxes  soap. 

1  „  files. 

10  „ 

candles. 

1  „  tin  plates  and 

27  kegs  nails. 

pans. 

At  this  date  (July  20),  Mr.  Philbrick  already 
has  additional  orders,  among  other  items,  for 
1,000  pounds  more  soap. 

The  impetus  to  be  given  to  Northern  manu¬ 
factures,  when  a  slave  population  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  shall  increase  its  wants  in  this  proportion, 
is  obvious.  B.  A. 
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BRANCH  SOCIETIES. 

ly  addition  to  the  teachers  adopted  by 
Branch  Societies  given  below,  we  give  a  list  of 
those  not  adopted  by  any  Branch.  Societies, 
not  yet  in  correspondence  with  any  teacher,  are 
urged  to  select  from  among  them.  Societies 
have  also  been  formed  in  Lynn,  Medford, 
Portsmouth,  Framingham,  Foxboro’,  Exeter, 
Milton,  Rumney,  N.H.,  and  other  places ;  but 
the  names  of  their  officers  have  not  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  Secretaries  of  Branch  Societies  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  us  a  list  of  officers  as  soon  as 
formed. 

Southampton. 

Present,  N.  B.  Fellows. 

Secretary,  Edson  Hannum. 

Gloucester. 

President,  W.  C.  High. 

Secretary,  Henry  A.  Parmenter. 

Teadur,  Letitia  Sargent,  S.C. 

Cam  BRIDGEPORT. 

President,  J.  M.  S.  Williams. 

Secretary,  J.  N.  Barbour. 

Waltham. 

President,  James  C.  Parsons. 

Springfield. 

President,  Mrs.  E.  Farrar. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Hooper. 

Teacher,  Elmira  B.  Stanton,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Roxburt. 

President,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Bowles. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 

Teachers,  Lucy  Chase,  Norfolk. 

Esther  C.  Warren,  Newbem. 

James  B.  Blake,  South  Carolina. 

W.  Roxburt. 

President,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney. 

Secretary,  Miss  Emily  Greene. 

Teacher,  Frances  W.  Perkins,  Washington. 
Chicopee. 

President,  Mrs.  John  Wells. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Stackpole. 

Teacher,  Bessy  L.  Canedy. 

West  Newton. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Newell. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  Hinckley. 

Teacher,  Sarah  M.  Pearson,  Newbem. 
Woburn. 

President,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Carter. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Pippy. 

Teacher,  Anne  C.  G.  Cauedy. 

Dorchester. 

(BABNAED  rBBBSlUIl’S  AH)  SOOIXTT.) 

Preudent,  Daniel  Denny. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Wm.  Pope. 


Teachers,  Virginia  Lawton,  Alexandri  4 
Mrs.  Pillsbury,  Hilton  Head  ' 

Sarah  Clark,  Norfolk,  Va.  | 

Helen  M.  Ireson,  Newbem. 

Selma  Wesselho4fl,  Hilton  Heat. 

William  H.  Allen,  St.  Helena. 

Brookline. 

President,  Rev.  William  Samson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wellman. 

Teachers,  Ann  P.  Merriam,  Newbem. 

J.  S.  Banfield,  Alexandria. 

Boston  Young  Ladies. 

President,  Miss  Annette  Rogers. 

Secretary,  Miss  Lilian  Clark. 

Teachers,  Louise  Fisher,  Norfolk. 

'  a 

Elizabeth  Condon,  Newbern. 

Augusta,  Me. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  Judd. 

Teacher,  Harriet  R.  Smith,  Norfolk. 

Northampton. 

*  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cochrane. ' 

Teacher,  Eliz.  P.  Breck,  Charleston,  S.  C.  * 

Beverly. 

President,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Herrick. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  Choate. 

Teacher,  Margaret  R.  Smith,  Newbem. 

Somerville. 

Teacher,  Sarah  E.  Foster,  Norfolk. 

Leicester. 

Teachers,  Sarah  E.  Chase,  Norfolk. 

Mariana  Lawton. 

Grafton. 

Teacher,  Mary  C.  Fletcher,  Norfolk. 

Hingham. 

President,  Rev.  J.  Young. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lincoln. 

Teacher,  Anna  Gardner,  Newbem. 

Hoped  ALE. 

President,  E.  D.  Draper. 

Secretary,  Jerome  Wilmarth. 

Teacher,  Sarah  P.  Lillie,  Mitchell. 

Whitney  Family. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  H.  Botume,  South  Carolina 

Old  Cambridge. 

Preddent,  Miss  Maria  Bowen. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Ropes. 

Teachers,  Harriet  Carter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  F.  Allen,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Mathew  Society  in  Boston. 

President,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Loring. 

Secretary,  Miss  Horatia  Ware. 

Teacher,  Esther  H.  Hawkes,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Emma  V.  Brown,  Washington. 

Plymouth. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall. 

Teachers,  Martha  H.  Chase,  Norfolk,  Va.  ■* 
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Haverhill. 

Present,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Howe. 

Teacher,  Angelina  Ball,  Norfolk. 

The  Little  Society. 

Secretary,  Bessie  Lehmann. 

Teacher,  Jane  Cooley,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 
Billerica. 

President,  Dr.  Frank  Bundy. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anne  R.  Faulkner. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  A.  Ball,  Norfolk. 

Old  Soitth  Church,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Blagden. 

Secretary,  Miss  Abby  Walley. 

Teacher,  Mary  A.  Yenter,  Norfolk. 

Arungtoh-street  Church,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Henry  Grew. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Forbush. 

Teacher,  Louisa  A.  Morse,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Theodore  Parker  Freedmen's  Aid. 
President,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Otis. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  0.  Babcock. 

Teacher,  Arthur  T.  Morse,  Port  Royal. 

Dr.  Nehehiah  Adams’s  Society,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilkinson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Gray. 

Teacher,  Frances  E.  EH‘‘,  Newbem. 

DANVEtv  . 

President,  Augustus  Mudge. 

Secretary,  John  S.  Laroyd. 

Teacher,  Sarah  P.  Towne. 

Salem. 

President,  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby. 

Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Johnson. 

Teachers,  Mary  R.  Kimball,  Roanoke  Island,  N.C. 
Sarah  E.  Lakeman. 

Fitchburg. 

President,  J.  M.  Steele. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Norcross. 

Teacher, 

Lawrence. 

President,  Rev.  George  Packard,  D.D. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 

Teacher,  Octavia  C.  Page. 

Leominster. 

President,  Samuel  H.  Virgin. 

Secretary,  John  B.  Greene. 

Teacher,  M.  Louise  Boyden. 

Malden. 

Present,  J.  W.  F.  Barnes. 

Secretary,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed. 

Plymouth,  N.H. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  McQuesten. 

West  Brookfield. 

President,  William  B.  Stone. 


East  Boston. 

President,  Edward  F.  Porter. 

Secretary,  E.  M.  McPherson. 

Portland. 

President,  W.  W.  Thomas. 

Secretary,  M.  A.  Blanchard. 

Concord. 

President,  Hon.  George  M.  Brooks. 

Secretary,  John  Brown. 

Teacher,  Harriet  Buttrick,  Charleston,  S.C. 

South  Danvers. 

President,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Perkins. 

Secretary,  Miss  H.  F.  Osborne. 

Westboro’. 

President,  T.  A.  Smith. 

Secretary,  S.  M.  Griggs. 

Groton. 

President,  Col.  Daniel  Needham. 

Brattleboro’,  Vt. 

Secretary,  Anna  S.  Higginson. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  H.  Garland,  Charleston,  S.C. 
John  Woolman  Society,  Brattleboro’,  Vt. 
Secretary,  Frederick  Frothiiigham. 

Teacher,  Lymas  Anders,  Mitchelville. 

Newton  Lower  Falls. 

Secretary,  Mary  A.  Murdock. 

East  Cambridge. 

President,  Ansou  Hooker. 

WiNCHENDON. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Fairbanks. 
Middlesex-County  Teachers’  Association. 
Teacher,  - 

Superintendents  and  Agents. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Woodbury,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  William  T.  Briggs,  Superintendent,  New- 
bern,  N.C. 

James  Redpath,  Superintendent,  Charleston,  S.C. 
James  P.  Blake,  Superintendent,  Edisto  Island, 
S.C. 

A.  E.  Newton,  Agent  Freedmen’s  Employment 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Agent  Freedmen’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Teachers  not  adopted  by  any  Branch 
Society. 


Nicholas  Blaisdell  .  . 

.  Edisto  Island. 

Mary  A.  Fowler  .  .  . 

•  tl  « 

Mary  Lane . 

.  Townfield,  Va 

Sarah  G.  Brown  .  .  . 

•  If 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Wild  .  .  . 

.  Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  S.  Littlefield  .  .  . 

.  Charleston. 

Harrison  T.  Fletcher  . 

•  11 

Melissa  Chamberlin  .  . 

•  If 

Jane  B.  Smith  .... 

•  11 

Mary  A.  Green  .  .  . 

•  If 

Lucy  M.  Sonthworth  . 

•  If 
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Gertrude  F.  Allen 

Charleston. 

Luella  J.  Chase  . 

»» 

Almira  P.  White  . 

Miiry  F.  Baker  . 

Lawton’s  Plantation. 

Ellen  S.  Kempton 

Charleston. 

Albert  Everett .  . 

Edisto  Island. 

Harrison  Leland  . 

.. 

Wilmington. 

Georgiana  D.  Russell 

Martha  J.  Potter  . 

Mary  A.  Potter  . 

17 

Francelia  Smith  . 

Roanoke. 

James  M.  Simms . 

Savannah. 

Oscar  F.  Whitton 

Edisto. 

Sarah  F.  Prescott 

Charleston. 

M.  L.  Sproat  .  . 

11 

Sarah  Thomas .  . 

• 

Washington,  D.C. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE - 

- FREBDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the - 

FBRKDifEN's  Aid  Sooutt. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  act  as 
Branch  of  the  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  by 
furnishing  oontribntions  of  money  or  of  clothing  or  of 
other  supplies,  the  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  that  Society. 

Art.  III.  Teachers  adopted  by  this  Society  may  be 
selected  from  those  already  at  work  under  the  New- 
England  Society,  or  may  be  nominated  by  this  Society, 
subject  to  the  election  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers  of 
the  parent  Society. 

Art.  it.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  contributing  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Tic^President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Canvass¬ 
ing  Committee,  who  together  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  Directors,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  organization. 

Art.  VI.  The  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  month. 

Art.  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Art  VIII.  The  Annual  Meetings  of  this  Society  shall 
be  held  on  the  day  of  for  the 

election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business. 

fioU. — Any  Branch  paying  S300  into  the  treasury 
is  entitled  to  adopt  a  Teacher,  who  shall  correspond 
directly  with  it. 


REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  All  applications  must  be  made  in  person  at  this 
Office,  between  II  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 

2.  Transportation  is  furnished  firom  Boston  to  the 
place  of  employment. 

8.  Shelter  and  rations  for  its  Teachers  are  allowed  by 
Government  to  this  Society. 

4.  The  salary  of  female  Teachers  is,  nsually,  for  the 
first  year  820  per  month ;  of  male  Teachers  880  per 
month. 

6.  Salary  begins  on  leaving  New  York. 

6.  One  month’s  salary  in  advance,  if  desired. 

7.  The  Teacher  will  draw  salary  from  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society. 


NEW-ENGLAND  FEEEDMEN'S  AID  SOCIETY, 

e.  Studio  Building. 

Organized  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 1862. 


OFFICERS. 

President,  His  Excellency  John  A.  Andriw. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Parker,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarks,  D.D. 
Hon.  Jacob  Slexpkr. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Prof.  WiLUAM  B.  Rooers. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 


Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett.  D.D. 
Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter. 

Rev.  Geo.  U.  Hepwobth. 
Edward  Atkinson. 

Wm.  Llotd  Garrison. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick. 


Treasurer. 

William  Endicott,  Jun.,  No.  8  Summer  Street. 
Recording  Secretary. 

James  B.  Thater,  No.  4  Court  Street. 


Corresponding  Secretary. 

Marshall  G.  Kimball,  No.  8  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Teachers. 


Rev.  John  Parkman  .  . 
Loring  Lothrop  .  .  . 
Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  . 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cbenet  . 
Rev.  Charles  Lowe  .  . 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane  .  . 
Miss  M.  J.  Ellis  .  . 
Rev.  W.  Hague,  D.D. 


.  8  Park  Square. 

.  43  Pinckney  Street. 

.  8  Studio  Building,  Sec'y. 
.  Jamaica  Plain. 

.  Somerville. 

.  623  Tremont  Street. 

.  Roxbury. 

.  42  Charles  Street. 


Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

J.  A.  Lane . No.  43  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 
Mrs.  WiLLUM  B.  Rogers  .  .  No.  1  Temple  Place. 
Geo.  Atkinson  .....  60  State  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill  .  .  .  154  Newton  Street. 
Fred.  W.  G.  Mat  ....  2  Broad  Street. 


Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  .  .  .  No.  118  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 


Edward 
Martin  Brimmer  .  .  . 
Mrs.  George  R.  Russell  . 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  . 
E.  W.  Kinsley  .  .  .  . 
Cadwallader  Currt  .  . 
Edward  Cunningham  .  . 


Committee 
Atkinson  .  .  . 


on  Finance. 

.  No.  40  State  Street. 

.  No.  48  Beacon  Street. 

.  No.  1  Louisburg  Square. 
.  No.  7  Park  Square. 

.  87  Franklin  Street. 

.  No.  50  Milk  Street. 

.  Milton. 


Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

William  Endicott,  Jun.  .  .  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Ednah  D.  Chenet  ....  8  Studio  Building. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
“Wellington  Bro’s  k  Co.,  103  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  For  N.  E.  F.  A.  Society.  From  —  .” 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 

M.  Q.  Kihball,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  * 

- . 

Printed  b)r  John  Wileon  and  Son,  Id  Water  Street. 


